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\ wy THE CITY OF DREAMS. 


By ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY. 


Wuat time I know not, in a land that lay 
A fringe of verdure on a shining bay, 
Reigned a great king with firm and equal hand. 
Untouched by winter snows the hills did stand 
¥ Amid green pasturage well filled with kine ; 
“eg And twice a year the sickle’s blade did shine 
Among the yellow stems of ripened grain ; 
,_ And twice a year upon the upland plain 
The coffee-trees made sweet the south wind’s wings, 
And dropped their blossoms in the hillside springs. 
Seaward the black ships rocking lay between 
The reefs, where deep from sunless fields unseen 
The sun-browned divers rose, smooth limbed and bare, 
Shaking the spray from out their glistening hair; 
And many a snow-white pearl the maidens wore 
At eventide, when the day’s toil was o’er, 
jy As singing down the green low-lying lands 
_ ffi They came to meet the boatmen on the sands. 
#4,‘ And when in the late autumn time, before 
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‘The eastern gales the thin white clouds drove o’er 
The sullen sea, high on the shelving beach 

Full many a merchant ship was drawn ; and each 
Day saw within the market-place strange bands 

Of dust-worn traders, come from distant lands 
With bales of broidered cloth and northern fur, 
Sweet odorous gums from over seas, and myrrh, 
And twinkling gems that yet should tremble, warm 
As new-fallen tears, on snow-soft breast and arm. 
For peace, in all that land, reigned with the king ; 
And hour by hour the happy days took wing, 

As, like to winds that ripple o’er the grass, 

With soft footfall the changing years did pass. 


Now on a certain day at matin song, 

Beyond their wont the city’s streets did throng. 
Silent the spindles stand within the door ; 
Untended browse the sheep upon the moor ; 

In the cool shadow of the brass-bound gates 
The teller of sweet tales unheeded waits, 

And idle sits the shopman in his stall. 

For in the great square ’neath the palace wall 
Are all men gathered ; and that day the king 
Should cross, beyond the hills, the desert ring 
Unto a wondrous grove, whose flowering trees 
Uprose, an island, set in yellow seas 

Of sand; wherein long time the king had wrought, 


With snow-white marbles from the southlands brought. 


A city such as no man yet had seen— 
So fair it glittered in its girth of green. 


Long time had toiled the miner underground 

For that wherewith its brazen gates were bound ; 
Long time the swift looms wove from stories old 
Sweet images in threads of silk and gold, 
Wherewith to clothe slim arch and chamber wall ; 
And scarce with timid daintiness might fall 
Light-sandaled feet upon the marble floor 

Of open court and pillared corridor— 

So deep and cool, as ’twere another sky, 

Th’ innumerable stars therein did lie. 

And still when round the gray-haired minstrel men 
Gather those eastern folk, to hear again 

Strange tales of leve and doom, or e’en such woe 
Or joy as their own simple lives do know, 

Is told how when the last white stone was set 

In massive tower and slender minaret, 

And in the shadows of the whispering trees 

The brimming cisterns caught the wandering breeze ; 
When in the banquet-hall the wine outpoured 
Shone like a ruby necklace round the board, 

Well set with many a far-brought dainty thing ; 
When to the bath the waiting-maids did bring 
Sweet unguents, and fair raiment of such dyes 
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As tinge at eventide those eastern skies ; 

And in the hall, before the king’s high seat, 

The damsels cast their sandals from their feet, 
And, circle-wise, white hand within white hand, 
Waiting the tinkling mandolin did stand— 

How when all things at last were thus made meet 
In garden and in hall the king to greet, 

From out the olden town where long he bode, 
With glittering train of shield and spear he rode; 
How scarce a look upon the throng he cast, 

How scarce he heard the warder’s parting blast— 
Many a picture bright his fancy shew 

Of that fair city whereunto he drew. 
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Soon had he passed the sea-washed plain, where low 
*Mid screening trees the homesteads stood arow ; 
Soon had he crossed the mountain pass, where clung 
The wild vine’s rings the sharp-edged rocks among, 
And stood at last upon the desert brown 

That scarce a half-day’s journey hid the town. 


And now strange things the tale doth tell; how came 
Night-fall at length, and, blood-red as a flame, 

The low sun stained curved shield and thin spear blade, 
And yet no towered town the wastes betrayed ; 

How touched the moon the leaden sea beneath, 

Like to a silver hilt within its sheath, 

And whitened as with pearls the dusky train, 

And yet no turret wall o’ertopped the plain ; 

How like the swift tide on a level beach, 

The morning light o’erran the sands’ low reach, 

But bare and empty as an outstretched hand 

Beneath the fading stars lay all that land. 


Long on the desert’s rim where rolled the haze, 
Filled with strange wonderment the king did gaze; 
As one who strives ’mid troubled dreams and deep 
To lift th’ indissoluble veils of sleep— 

So scarce he knew if he should wake awhile 
Within his fair-dyed curtained bed, to smile 

At the weak fancies of an empty dream ; 

Or if indeed a vision he must deem 

All the long building of that city fair, 

And that e’en now the dream had fled, and bare 
Of all sweet hopes his restless heart at last 
Trembled to know its longings overpast. 

Nay, no false dream it was! Had he not seen 
Ofttimes the black-prowed ships beat in between 
The headlands of the bay, with precious stores 
Dear-bought upon the far Sabsean shores ? 

Had he not seen beside the shaded pools 

The maidens combing out the bright-stained wools, 
And heard within the quarry tinkling tones 
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Of skilful hammers on the gold-veined stones? 

And scaled betimes the war-worn tower, where swung 
Red-berried vines the fluttering doves among, 

To watch the caravans that these things bore 

Wind drowsily along the saffron shore? 

As rain soft-falling on the withered grass, 

O’er his faint heart did these sweet memories pass, 
Till sudden longing, oversharp as pain, 

From out his wild unrest was born again ; 

When from his lips a joyful cry did rise ; 

For lo! once more before his straining eyes, 

A dream within a dream, the city lay, 

And high 'mid thick-leaved palm and dark rose-bay, 
Sun-kissed, its bright domes, northward, where he faced, 
Rose like an exhalation from the waste! 


Close round the minstrel then the maidens pressed, 
As if they too did eager ride, in quest 

Of some sweet-imaged dream of blissfulness ; 
And e’en within old eyes, ’neath snowy tress 
That many a bygone summer wind had kissed, 
Slow-falling tears did stand as if the mist 

Of years did lift from off the hard-worn track, 
To give the long-lost dreams of spring-time back. 
Scarce had he heart to sing, as he did note 

Soft sigh swell up from bosom to white throat— 
Knowing full well, withal, what lonely prayers, 
Unspoken, faint on the celestial stairs. 

And as he turned to meet the older eyes, 

Long dead to all sweet dreaming and surprise, 
What need had he to tell the bitter end 

Whereto they knew his oft-sung tale did tend ?— 
How, long the footless sands the king did rove; 
With what dread fear and doubt he steadfast strove 
When night made dim the golden film of cloud, 
And wrapped the phantom city in its shroud ; 
How oft he seemed to hear the hum of bees 
Float murmuring from far-off oases ; 

And then, in shaded gardens, waters cool 

Slow dripping into some dark-bosomed pool ; 

And low-voiced laughter, and the sound of feet 
That to the rippling flutes kept measure sweet ; 
And saw between white-flowering lattices 

The fluttering hem of gold-wrought broideries— 
Then would all vanish, as a dying tune, 

And lone he stood ’neath the new-risen moon. 


So wore the days away. From out his hand 
The kingdom slipped, and of that joyous band 
Searce half a score of faithful hearts remained, 
Wherein not yet all hopefulness had waned ; 
Till on a day they halted in the shade 

That o’er a sandy mound the palm-trees made, 
Some rest to gain for weary heart and limb. 
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And when the night had made the shadows dim, 
And over half-shut eyes began to creep 

Such dreams as fill the borderland of sleep, 
Above the night wind sobbing in the brakes 
They heard a cry, as of a man who wakes 

From Love's close-clinging arms and closer breath 
To feel more close than love the lips-of Death— 
And sprang up tremblingly, drawn sword in hand, 
And saw the king, prone on the desert sand. 
Softly his wan lips moved, as if with prayers ; 
And in his eyes a light that was not theirs 
Shone as the stars shine in a troubled sky; 

But when, heart-sick with fear they drew anigh, 
He smiled, as when in days no more to be, 

A well-loved king he ruled beside the sea; 

And said: « Nay, weep not that the end is come, 
But hear me while I speak, ere yet the hum 

And mist of that dim land I tread alone 

Gather me utterly and I am gone. 

For, though mine eyes wax heavy, yet the veils 
Thereof seem rent, and keener sight prevails ; 

So that both ways I see, and taste the strong 
Salt savor of the sea, where first among 

Fresh meadows we did follow up the wide, 

Warm stream of hope and love unsatisfied, 

That ever narrowed, till, a broken thread, 

We lost it here. Perchance, when I am dead, 
That I shall see wherefrom its waters rise, 

In those great hills that loom before mine eyes. 
It may be, had I stayed in those fair meads 

So loved of old, that I had done no deeds 

That men should praise when I am gone, and died 
As the flocks die that feed its streams beside 

But now go ye, for the night thickens fast, 

And long the way is. Yet bid no man cast 
Ashes upon his head, or mourn ; but keep 

My name withal, nor let all memories sleep 

Of him who, seeing things invisible, 

Endured the end, and fainted not, nor fell.’’ 
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So ended all the tale. Then one among 

The crowd that listened to the minstrel’s song 
Cried: ‘* Who shall read the fateful star that broods 
Above the vapor of life’s shifting moods ? 

Or reach his feeble fingers into space 

To pluck the mask from off the hidden Face ? 

Fair lies the world, so fair scarce one poor day 

For any dream’s sake shall one cast away. 

Thou art the dreamer and the dream, a spark 

That flits awhile in zigzags through the dark, 
Thyself alike the seer and the seen. 

So shall it be as ever it hath been.”’ 

To whom the bard replied: ‘O friend who deems 
The king a fool, onv/v he strives who dreams.” 
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COASTING DOWN SOME GREAT MOUNTAINS. 


By HARRY I,. WELLS. 


|= great snow-peaks of the Pacific 

coast, those white-robed cones that 
are but the cold shells of once flaming 
volcanoes, are many-sided in their aspects. 
They possess a charm and hold a life- 
giving tonic for all, whether artist, poet, 
or one possessing merely animal spirits 


and a love of the exciting or novel. No 
one has ever viewed the grand scenic 
panorama to be seen from their tops, with 
the golden shimmer of the sun on the 
bosom of the distant ocean, or finally, 
taken a wild, swift, exhilarating and 
almost uncontrollable ride down the steep 
declivities of snow, without acquiring for 
them an intense admiration that remains 
undimmed until death. 

Coasting down the sides of these mighty 
mountains is but one of the many experi- 
ences one receives, but it makes a lasting 
impression on all, for no one who pos- 
sesses tlie physical vigor necessary to 
climb to their summits is devoid of the 
animal spirits that find pleasure in such 
an unusual and exciting exercise. Such 


sport arouses the most sluggish blood to 
a fever heat. 

A glance at the map of the Pacific 
states will show how these volcanic snow- 
peaks jut up at intervals along the sum- 
mit ridges of the Cascades and Sierra 
Nevada mountains from the British 
Columbia line to Mexico. The highest 
and grandest of these mighty peaks are 
Shasta and Rainier, respectively 14,440 
and 14,444 feet in height, while but little 
inferior to them are Hood and Adams, 
11,934 and 9570 feet. Then come Baker, 
Jefferson, Olympus, Lassen, Whitney, 
Diamond, Three Sisters, Pitt, St. Helens, 
Diablo, and a half dozen others less 
known. Those whose summits have been 
the most frequently scaled are Shasta and 
Hood, the latter taking the lead of late 
years, though most of those mentioned 
have had on their summits parties of 
sturdy and venturesome spirits. On the 
summits of Rainier, Adams, Hood, and Jef- 
ferson are copper boxes containing pencils 
and record-books in which climbers may 
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register and describe their trips, placed 
there by the Mazamas, a mountain-climb- 
ing society of Oregon, to which no one 
is admitted who has not stood upon the 
apex of a snow-clad peak. 

Coasting is usually done in the most 
primitive manner, the coaster merely sit- 
ting down and placing confidence in the 
good quality of his clothing. Thus seated 
in the soft snow, he passes his alpenstock 
under his right arm, the point buried in 
the snow behind him, and grasps it firmly 
with his right hand 
near the spike, and 
with his left higher 
up the handle and in 
front of him, uses 
it as a brake with 
which to check his 
speed when necessary 
and to steady himself 
in position. All he 
then has to do is to 
lift his heels and keep 
them up, and he will 
speed downward like 
the wind until he 
comes upon some 
comparatively level 
bench. Although to 
the distant eye a 
mountain snow- field 
appears to be one long 
and evenly - graded 
declivity, such is far 
from being the case. 
The mountain’s sur- 
face above the snow- 
line undulates as 
much as it does be- 
low. In some places 
it is steep almost to 
sheerness, and in oth- 
nearly level 
that a board would 
scarcely slide upon its frozen surface. 
These steep places are where the coasting 
is done, and vary in sweep from a few 
yards to more than a mile. Even a 
single slope will vary in steepness; so 
that the coaster, going along at a com- 
fortable rate, suddenly passes over the 
brink of a ridge and plunges downward 
at lightning speed, lost to view in a flying 
cloud of spray. 

Some of the more expert coasters stand 
upon their feet, with their knees slightly 
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bent, and slide upright ; but this is an 
art only learned after repeated effort, dur- 
ing which the coaster is often pitched for- 
ward upon his head, and arrives at the 
bottom of the incline in a demoralized 
condition, with every prominent portion 
of his anatomy struggling to be the first 
at the goal. Even the slider who sits 
more securely upon the snow often loses 
his balance and rolls to the bottom, or 
progresses head downwards either on his 
back or his stomach. 
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IN COE GLACIER, MT, HOOD, 


A strong pair of canvas overalls is a 
good garment to slide in. One does not 
get so wet and feels confidence in its in- 
tegrity. For the same purpose a strip of 
heavy canvas duck, about twenty by 
thirty inches, is an excellent thing. It 
should be slit up about a foot from one 
end, equidistant from the corners, and 
have strings fastened at what would then 
be its six corners, two to go around each 
leg above the knee and two about the 
waist. There should be two more from 
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the center of the sides passed around the 
hips. In this one might slide with per- 
fect confidence and without absorbing a 
great amount of moisture. 

No slide should be taken unless the 
coaster is familiar with the nature of the 
incline before him and its termination. 
To strike against rocks protruding 
through the snow, or land forcibly in a 
lava moraine, would be disastrous. I 
have known several severe accidents to 
occur in this way. The nearest I ever 
came to being hurt in such a manner was 
when taking a moderately steep slope in 
the trench of a predecessor. Suddenly I 
observed, immediately in front of me, the 
dark head of a rock protruding slightly 
through the snow. While the first man 
had passed safely and unconsciously over 
it, he had scooped out just enough snow 
to leave it exposed. ‘There was no time 
to think or even to throw myself out of 
the trench and roll down the hill, which 
was a very long one.  Instinctively I 
pressed both hands suddenly into the 
snow, and gave a little spring just in time 
to pass over the rock without touching it, 
and after a desperate struggle succeeded 
in righting myself and continuing my 
course down the slide in the orthodox 
position. But I have no desire to make 
the experiment again. 

Some of the grades on these mountain 
slopes are very steep, and the coaster is 
specially pleased when he encounters one 
of forty-five degrees going down, though 
by no means so well satisfied with it on 
the upward journey. There is seldom an 
opportunity for safe sliding on grades 
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steeper than this, as they generally ter- 
minate in a cafion or upon a glacier ; or 
contain dangerous crevasses. I have in 
mind a most inviting slope of about sixty 
degrees on the south side of Adams, 
leading down from the main summit to 
the White Salmon glacier. It is at least 
a mile in length, and white as alabaster. 
From below, it has the appearance of a 
gigantic marble precipice, while from the 
side or top the degree of its slope may be 
more correctly estimated. Last summer 
two venturesome Mazamas explored its 
base to see what kind of a landing-place 
it offered, and were so satisfied that no 
hidden dangers awaited at the bottom to 
greet the venturesome coaster, that they 
decided to attempt the feat of sliding 
down it. It so happened, however, that 
they were late leaving the summit the 
next day, and to take this slide would 
put them a long distance out of the direct 
route to camp, and compel them to cross 
a very rough portion of the mountain 
after dark. They gave up the idea of a 
flying trip to the White Salmon glacier, 
and in doing so lost probably a wilder 
and a swifter slide than was ever taken 
voluntarily on a mountain side. Going 
down such a place would be but little 
short of actually falling a mile through 
space. If one succeeded in keeping his 
position firmly he might reach the bot- 
tom in good condition, but if he should 
be thrown sidewise or be overturned sad 
indeed would be his plight. 

One thing that makes it easy to induce 
a novice to take his first ride is the decep- 
tive distances. A snowy mountain slope 


generally appears to the eve to be about 


one-third of its actual length. A slide of 
a thousand feet does not seem so very far 
to the beginner, but if he knew that in 
reality it was more than half a mile he 
would hesitate longer before attempting 
it. In the clear atmosphere and against 
the white background cbjects may be dis- 
tinctly seen much further than the eve is 
accustomed to view them. They diminish 
in size, but remain distinct. One knows 
from the size that a man apparently as 
small as an infant is a long distance 
away, and yet he may be seen so plainly 
that he appears to be within a stone’s 
throw. An effort is often made to talk 
by one unfamiliar with these things, only 
to discover that the person who seems to 
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be so near is actually beyond the reach 
of the speaker's voice. 

My first lesson in mountain coasting 
was given me on the great white slope 
that leads for miles down the south side 
of Shasta, and with but one exception it 
was the most exciting of many such 
experiences. Having climbed that high 
peak in the trail of an experienced guide 
from our night camp at the timber-line, 
having been introduced to the many 
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ing as nearly as possible the giant strides 
of the guide, until we came to the head 
of the first steep snow-field, a clear stretch 
of varying steepness for about two miles. 

Although we had brought little pieces 
of wood with us for sleds, and had counted 
upon coasting, I had thought but little 
about the matter, resting serenely in 
my ignorance ; but when I saw the guide 
without a word sit down upon his primi- 
tive sled, place his alpenstock under his 
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MT. RAINIER FROM THE SNOW-LINE ON MT, HOOD, FORTY MILES AWAY. 


mysteries and novelties of those high 
altitudes, the blood-red flower, the but- 
terflies, humiming-birds, spiders, grass- 
hoppers, ladybugs, ete., on the snow far 
above all vegetation, the hot mud springs 
near the summit, the shining metal 
monument on the very apex, the marrow- 
piercing wind, and the indescribably 
grand view of mountain, valley, river, and 
‘loud, I started down the mountain, imitat- 


arm, lift his feet and suddenly disappear 
in a veil of flving snow, I began to think 
about it intently and with great rapidity. 
I watched the flying cloud of snow until 
in less than a minute it disappeared over 
the edge of a still steeper incline and was 
lost to view, and to all appearances I 
stood alone near the cold summit of the 
mighty mountain. It was not a very 
comforting thought to the ‘ tenderfoot.’’ 
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WHERE THE MINISTER WAS DOUBTFUL. 

The evening shadows were already 
lengthening in the forest below, and the 
glare of the sun from the snow had soft- 
ened. It would take me until long after 
dark to reach the camp at timber-line by 
the ordinary method of locomotion. The 
whole line of skirting timber looked 
alike, and I might easily strike it a mile 
or more from camp, while my guide was 
already separated from me by a distance 
it had taken us several hours to cover. 
There was no help for it. I had no choice 
but to commit myself to the snow and 
whatever mysteries might await me 
beyond that ridge which shut out more 
than a mile of steep declivity below it. 
Taking a steady seat upon the board and 
planting the point of my alpenstock firmly 
into the snow behind me, I gained cour- 
age enough to raise my feet, and the die 
had been cast. The snow slipped past 
me up the hill, such as did not rise in 
spray and fill my eyes, ears, nose, and 
mouth. Fortunately, on the more gentle 
slope I learnt a few points of management 
by being several times nearly overbal- 
anced and thrown from my course by 
permitting my heels to strike the snow, 
and digging too deeply and unskilfully 
into it with my stick ; but by the time I 
reached the ridge I had acquired enough 
of the art to keep my seat during the 
wild ride that followed. I reached the 
brink safely and passed over its edge, 
and in an instant was flying down at 
incredible speed. I thought I had been 
going fast before, but now I was as on 
the wings of a bird. The snow flew about 


me in a perfect cloud, and obscured every- 
thing. I was rushing blindly and help- 
lessly to whatever fate might await me. 
All I could do was to keep my feet out of 
the snow, and by leaning to one side or 
the other prevent being capsized as local 
causes swayed me laterally. It was a 
wild, exciting, breathless, and wholly 
irresponsible flight. I had no sense of 
time or distance, only of helpless exhil- 
aration. Finally the speed began to 
slacken, and the spray cloud to become 
thinner, and I caught fleeting glimpses 
of the sky and of the snow gliding so 
swiftly by me up the hill. Gradually my 
momentum decreased with the velocity, 
and at last I came to a halt in a little 
hollow, and rcse to my feet. When I had 
sufficiently cleared my face of srow to 
look about me the first thing I saw was 
my guide bursting with laughter at my 
bewilderment, and the next was far above 
me, the peak I had stood upon alone but 
a few moments before, and which I could 
not reach again by two hours of climbing. 
Having cleared out my eyes and ears, and 
brushed the coating of snow from my 
clothes, I drew in a long breath of the 
light mountain air, and with my heart still 
wildly beating with the excitement of the 
ride, I gazed in astonishment up the long 
slope down which I had come with such 
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lightning speed, and was attacked with 
an almost uncontrollable impulse to go 


up and try it again. From that time on I 
became a convert to mountain-coasting, 
and have been able to enjoy all its pleas- 
ures, its excitement, its exhilaration, its 
flying spray, its rapidly -speeding land- 
scape, and its occasional tumble and roll, 
without any of the apprehension of un- 
known mysteries and dangers awaiting 
me beyond brinks that hide steep inclines 
below then. 

Only once did I take a faster ride, 
and that was when seated upon a tin 
plate, and I am glad to this very hour 
that the slide was by no means so long 
as that first one on the snowy slope of 
Shasta. It was down one of the inclines 
on the great snow-field below Crater rock 
on Mount Hood. The day had not been 


a warm one, and the snow was not soft 
enough to slide on by the usual method 
of sitting down upon it with unprotected 
garments. As we walked, sometimes 
our feet would break through the crust 
and at other times slip on its crystal- 
lized surface. Progress was slow, and 
we decided to use as sleds the tin plates 
we had brought with us, although we 
knew our speed would be terrific on the 
hard surface, and there would be little 
chance to check it or to guide ourselves 
with our alpenstocks. We blindly trusted 
ourselves to the care of the powers that 
look after those of little wit. We all re- 
member starting, and some of us have an 
indistinct impression of stopping, but for 
the most of us it was over so quickly that 
the intervening period was almost a blank. 
Those to whom it was not a blank, of 
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which I was one, lost their balance at vari- 
ous places on the route, and finished the 
slide in all sorts of varying attitudes, 
arriving at the end with somewhat less 
speed, considerable less breath, and a 
trifle less cuticle than their more fortu- 
nate companions. I never have seen 
good reason to alter the resolution I then 
made, never again to coast down the 
frozen surface of a mountain-slope on a 
tin plate or anything else. There are 
too many crevasses, moraines, precipices, 
and glaciers,on a mountain for one to 
do that kind of coasting with safety. 
Even if he succeeds in keeping his seat, 
he may slide swiftly and helplessly to 
destruction, while if he loses his balance 
and rolls, tumbles, slides, or uses any or 
all the modes of involuntary progression 
possible under such circumstances, he 
may feel lucky if he finally comes to a 
pause with any degree of bruises or even 
broken bones. If the snow is not soft 
enough for one to get a good hold upon it 
with his alpenstock, and even by plowing 
into it and piling it up in front of him 
stop himself easily on the more gentle 
slopes, he would far better refrain from 
cutting himself loose from all self-help 
and trusting needlessly to Providence. 

A coaster should carefully study the 
route before him, that he may avoid pro- 
truding rocks and stop himself if he finds 
the snow terminate in a moraine before 
the bottom of the incline is reached. For 
this reason novices should follow in the 
path of other sliders, for then if the leaders 
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come to such a place they can look after 
the welfare of those who follow. I remem- 
ber an instance on Adams, where the 
slide led directly to a lava moraine with- 
out the usual intervening hollow or level 
bench upon which a coaster could stop. 
By great exertion we managed to come to 
a halt, and then planting ourselves firmly 
in the snow, we caught the novices who 
came plowing down behind us. Had we 
not done so they might have plunged into 
the rocks and been severely injured. 

It must not be imagined that all moun- 
tain-coasting is pleasant and free from 
danger. Voluntary coasting is not always 
safe unless care is exercised to avoid 
rocks, and moraines, and crevasses, while 
the involuntary slide from a loss of foot- 
ing on a steep or icy ridge is fraught with 
the greatest peril. It is only when the 
snow is extremely soft under the influence 
of a hot sun, that one can be at all care- 
less with his footing, for at such times 
it is in most places easy to arrest one’s 
progress by plowing up the snow. J. E. 
Stewart, whose paintings of Western 
scenery have given him a national repu- 
tation, once took a slide of this kind on 
the side of Mount Adams, stopping sud- 
denly in a lava moraine with his right 
arm broken and other severe injuries. It 
took his companions a long time to get 
him down to camp and then to a surgeon, 
and for months afterwards he carried his 
right hand in a sling and painted with 
his left. In a somewhat similar way a 
man who had climbed the mountains for 

, years fell into a cre- 
vasse on Mount Rainier 
and had three ribs 
broken. His compan- 
ion, Van Trump, a vet- 
eran of that mighty 
mountain, happened to 
have a rope long enough 
to reach the unfortunate 
man, and with great ex- 
ertion managed to pull 
him out of the crevasse 
and get him down the 
mountain to a place 
where he could receive 
surgical attention. 
Once on the ‘« Hog 
Back’’ on Hood, a steep 
ridge of snow slanting 
off on both sides like 
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a Gothic roof, and extending for half 
from Crater rock to the great 
crevasse, I saw a companion slip and 
start down the steep incline toward the 
precipice of the White River glacier. He 
thrust his alpenstock into the icy crust, 


a mile 





: but his momentum tore it loose. Again 
; he thrust, at the same time making a 
3 desperate effort to dig the spikes in his 
He shoes into the hard surface, but in vain. 


himself over with his face 
downward he made a mighty lunge and 

succeeded in burying the point of his 

stick deeply enough to check his progress. 

S. \e who had watched this beginning of a 
tragedy with helpless horror, now threw 

him the end of a rope and he climbed 

ick again to safety. It was all over in 

\minute’s time. Not far from the same 

: spot a lady slipped on the steep incline 
bove the great crevasse, whose fathom- 
less depths would have given her an icv 

the interior of Hood’s extinct 
rater, had not her momentum carried her 
lear over and upon the solid snow be- 
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vond, where she continued her course 
toward the still smoking crater half a 
ile away. Before reaching this the 
slope became more moderate, and she was 
stopped in her mad career by the accumu- 
lation of snow in front of her, a badly 
scared but totally uninjured woman. 

At one time a gentleman prominent in 
educational circles in Oregon, spent a 
night upon the summit of Hood with four 
fellow - sufferers. The temperature was 
far below the freezing point and a strong 
gale was blowing, from which they found 
shelter only by burrowing into the snow 
on the edge of a precipice two thousand 
feet high, near the brink of which thei: 
feet rested as they lay down in a closely- 
huddled heap attempting to sleep. It was 
while standing on the verge of this preci- 
pice, which dropped almost sheer to the 
hummocked surface of a mighty glacier, 
that this gentleman, in his enthusiasm 
over the success of the traditional «last 
match ’’ in igniting a few sticks of wood 
brought with them for a fire for hot cof- 
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fee, threw up his arms and shouted ; he 
was caught by the wind and blown from 
his feet, and was only saved from going 
over the precipice to destruction on the 
glacier below by the prompt action of one 
of his companions. 

I remember once while coming down 
the eastern summit of Adams having my 
speed suddenly increased by passing over 
a ridge to a steeper incline. As I did so 
there loomed up directly ahead a dark 
patch in the snow which I well knew to 
be ice. Being suspicious of the firmness 
of texture of my trousers, I made a des- 
perate effort to stop myself before reach- 
ing the ice, but I was going too fast. 
Fortunately the only result was an upset, 
and I reached the bottom of the incline 
all in aheap. I was more frightened than 
hurt, for the hot rays of the sun had been 
at work all day on the little icy patch, 
and its surface was nearly as soft as 
the snow. Had I kept my seat, I should 


have passed over it safely, and arrived at 
the stopping place in a far more dignified 
manner, and with a little more skin on 
my left hand. 

It was upon a steep snow-ridge above 
a glacier that one of the most dryly 


humorous incidents in the history of the 
mountain occurred. A well-known guide 
was piloting five ministers higher into 
the sky than they had ever been ex- 
cept in their sermons, when they came to 
an extremely steep ridge. One of them 
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was of ample proportions, and deprived 
his lungs of a great deal of the rarified 
air of that high altitude necessary for 
the discharge of their function, by giv- 
ing his companions and the guide much 
needless advice and instruction how to 
clinb mountains. As they crept along 
the dangerous side of this steep ridge, he 
suddenly began to show signs of a dis- 
tress that was more mental than phys- 
ical. Only a few Sundays before he had 
preached most eloquently on the subject 
of death, and said that he would wel- 
come his final summons with rejoicing, 
because he knew there was a mansion 
prepared for him that only awaited his 
coming. It was but a step from mere 
existence to a blessed life, from sin, and 
sorrow, and toil, to everlasting rest, and 
peace, and happiness. These things must 
have escaped his mind, as they are apt to 
do in times of peril, for when they came 
to a point which pitched off even steeper, 
and one could not see the final end in the 
glacier far below without craning his 
neck, he lay down flat against the bank, 
dug both hands and feet into the snow 
and came to anchor. Lying there pant- 
ing and trembling he looked up anxiously 
into the guide’s face and asked: «If I 
sh-sh-should s-s-slip here wh-wh-where 
would I g-g-go to?’’ The guide regarded 
him silently for a moment, and then said 
dryly: «* That depends upon what kind 
of a life you have led.”’ 


MT. BAKER. 








From a photograph by Mr. Arus S. Williams, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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By W. S. HARWOOD. 


I ETWEEN the realm of fact and the 


realm of art there lies a slender 

line. It isan unappreciated line to many, 
perhaps, but its existence is none the less 
definite. A similar line lies between 
photography and painting, a line sepa- 
rating the two, the prose 

andthe poesy of esthetics. 

At this line of demarca- 

tion stand two important 

characters : the one the 

poet, the other the prose- 

man ; the one the painter, 

the other the photogra- 

pher. The one looks for- 

ward into the wonderful 

realm of the ideal and the 

real ; the other must con- 

tent himself with the 

beautiful vistas of the 

real. The one is the expo- 

nent of nature and art; the 

other the exponent of na- 

ture alone. The two rep- 

resent the most important esthetic forces 
of the age. The artist must ever be the 
artist on to the end of the chapter, and he 
cannot be, if he be true, aught else but a 


helper to his race. The photographer is 
not an artist, but he is none the lessa 
helper to the race. And in these modern 
days of artistic photography his aid to the 
appreciation of the world’s beauty is sec- 
ond only to that of the artist. 

In the broad way of looking at things 
the photographer of the day—and I speak 
of the amateur photographer, not of the 
so-called «: professional ’’—in a broad way 
of looking at it, he is a far greater artist 
than the mediocre painter. You will be 
more truly cultivated in the beautiful by 
the picture on your wall made by an art- 
loving amateur photographer than you 
would be by the distressing daubs which 
pass current in some circles for art. In 
other words, an intelligent, cultivated 
amateur photographer is a greater artist, 
even though not an artist, than the poor 
painter. If the beautiful pictures the 
amateur photographer has taken for the 
adornment of your walls were taken by 
yourself, so much the greater would be 
your education in beauty. 

In this day of enlightened amateur pho- 
tography there is much to be done by the 


sincere student, much to be investigated, 
In 
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much to be tested, much to be accom- 
plished. The using of the camera teaches 
the value of light and shade, discloses 
deep-hidden beauties of nature, as they 
are disclosed to none other than the poet 
and the painter, teaches new truths con- 
cerning the matchless beauties and intri- 
cacies of nature, aids to make gentler 
lives, germinates and develops and fos- 
ters and fixes stably a sensible love for 
esthetics. Nothing else surpasses all 
this but the workings of the inner ele- 
ments of the painter's life. 

Time was, and not so very many years 
gone by, either, when the photographer 
was strictly what his name indicated, a 
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has become the carver ot capitals, the 
decorator, the inventor, the lover of the 
beautiful. He will never be the sculptor, 
standing in the niche above where the 
carver’s labors end, but he will ever in- 
creasingly be the friend, and the patron, 
and the promotor of the beautiful. He 
has never learned the trade of the pho- 
tographer. 

Indeed I would not slightingly speak 
of the so-called professional photographer. 
I would draw no distinctions to throw 
him into discredit. He fills an important, 
nay, an absolutely necessary réle. The 


home, science, commerce—they would all 


be sorely stricken in these days were the 
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light-writer, an amanuensis, putting down 
upon his sensitive tablets only the most 
crude and commonplace of platitudes. 
Now and then he became, by accident or 
otherwise, a discoverer, an inventor, but 
such occasions were episodes only in his 
usually prosy life. He had learned photog- 
raphy as a trade, and as a trade he followed 
it. He learned it as he would have learned 
stone-cutting. He had certain rules, and 
certain tools, and certain formule, and he 
followed them. Beyond the drear hori- 
zon line of drudgery he could not see. 
But to-day a new man—and a new 
woman—has arisen. The stone-cutter 


trade-taught photographer to darken his 
lens. He has become an indispensable 
element in the world’s progress. The 
amateur photographer, however, is as 
distinct in type as the stone-carver is dis- 
tinct in type from the stone-mason. The 
latter is an important factor, but the 
structure he rears is substantial rather 
than beautiful. 

Jn the light of the progress of the pres- 
ent century, and more especially in the 
light of the progress of the last two de- 
cades of the century, photography is of 
ancient origin ; and yet it was practically 
inchoate at the beginning of the century. 
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1 photograph by Mr. H. E. 
k, Minneapolis, Minn 
Scientifically-inclined men 
were seeking the truths of 
photography, but in a man- 
ner so handicapped that it 
could hardly be said it re- 
ally was photography they 
saw in the distance. And 
yet the very manner of the 
work done, the absence of 
the trade idea, the very es- 
sence of amateurism which 
was in the investigations 
-all this was in clear sub- 
stantiation of the assertion 
made that the present ad- 
vanced state of photography 
is the result of the investi- 
gation of the amateur, the 
scientific as well as the ar- 
tistic amateur, rather than 
the result of the plodding 
tradesman. The investiga- 
tions which began about the 
year 1799 in Europe, and 
which continued for perhaps 
a third of a century before 
they harvested tangible, 
connnercial results, were the 
investigations of men who 
must have been, in these 
later days, awarded the title 
unateur. 


From a photograph by Mr. BP. L. V. Thiery, Newark Camera Clud, 
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The man who leads the way to success 
along new lines must be free in his in- 
vestigations. As fast as new experiments, 
new discoveries, new inventions in pho- 
tography were made, the capital and 
enterprise necessary for their utilization 
were at hand. Midway in the century the 
collodion process came into vogue, and 
from that time forward the strides were 
more rapid. The wonderful progress 
which has been made in every depart- 
ment of photography cannot be better 
set forth than by a single remark, cred- 
ited to Daguerre, that «‘the time re- 
quired to produce a photographic copy 
of a landscape is from seven to eight 
hours, but single monuments, when 
lighted by the sun, or which are them- 
selves very light, can be taken in about 
three hours.”’ 

Compare with this statement the state- 
ments authoritatively made as to the in- 
describably marvelous rapidity of the 
cameras of to-day, and you have before 
your mind a faint picture of the progress 
which has been made in photography. 
While it might be difficult to follow en- 
dorsingly all the way the statement made 
above that all the present success of pho- 
tography is to be attributed to men and 
women who are, or have been when in- 
vestigating, amateurs ; yet no argument 
is needed to substantiate the milder state- 
ment that a very large measure of this 
success has been due to the study, and 
the investigation, and the discovery of 
those who would not be satisfied with any 
other title than that of amateur. 

The amateur photographer is the free 
man: the professional photographer, in 
the very large majority of instances, is 
the slave to custom, bound down by 
withes of rules and faced by walls of 
formule. The story of the amateur, 
into whose hands a kind photographer 
had put some forty rules for photogra- 
phy, illustrates the point. When asked 
how he was coming on, the amateur 
answered that he had successfully broken 
all of the rules but three, and he was 
only waiting for a chance to break them 
also. 

The class of men now interested in ama- 
teur photography in the United States 
—and this holds true of Europe as well as 
of America—is an indication of what the 
amateur photography of to-day stands 
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for. There was a time when the amateur 
photographer was considered a beginner 
and always a beginner, a novice who 
rarely outlived his novitiate, most likely 
a boy or girl not old enough to begin to 
appreciate the possibilities of the lens. 
The men who have taken up photography 
in America to-day, and who are classed 
under the general title of amateurs, are 
leaders in their various cities and states 
—bankers, lawyers, physicians, literary 
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From a photograph by Mr. D. S. Plumb, Newark Camera Ciub. 
AT CLOSE QUARTERS. 


men, business 
ministers, college 
maturity who have come to find a fine 
fascination in the field of the camera. 
With them are associated in the study 
of the camera a large number of women 
who occupy advanced places in the home 
life as well as the public life of these 
modern days. 

Amateur photography is of special 
interest and importance to women. It 
has provided for them a peculiarly in- 
teresting field. It is ever an incentive 
to good health. Many a ruddy cheek 
there is whose hue has been won on 
long camera tramps, many an elastic 
which would have been slow and 
halting, many a spirit dull and languid, 
but for the leading of the lens. There is 
something so fascinating to a woman 
when she enters the field which 
stretches away before the lover of the 
camera, that she is drawn on and on, 
irresistibly, into the open. True, there 
are charming pictures to be made in the 
home, but with the ever-changing pano- 
rama of a noble nature at hand, the one 
who has come under the spell of the 
camera is led insensibly into the health- 


men, newspaper men, 


professors— men of 


step 


once 


giving regions, through the meadows and 
by the streams, and up the steep moun- 
tain-sides. Spring and autumn, summer 
and winter, are all alike inviting. There 
is no season of the year one can say 
surpasses another season in interest, 
affords finer motifs, responds with richer 
results. 

Quite naturally the amateur photogra- 
phers who reside largely in cities come 
together for advice, consultation, collabo- 
ration. This has resulted in the organi- 
zation of a large number of camera clubs 
all over the United States as well as in 
foreign countries, for the foreign amateurs 
have been as active, perhaps, as those on 
this side of the ocean. These clubs are 
quite uniform in character, both men and 
women being members, and acting under 
the usual constitutions of similar organi- 
zations. One requirement in most, if not 
all, of the clubs in this country is that no 
person may become a member who has 
not reached the age of eighteen years, 
a provision which sets at rest the question 
of the childish novitiate. 

It is quite a revelation to one who has 
never given the matter consideration, to 
learn that there are over a hundred and 
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fifty of these camera-club organizations 
in the United States alone, having an 
aggregate membership of upward of five 
thousand. And besides this large num- 
ber of club members there are thousands 
more who are not affiliated with any of 
these societies or clubs, so that the nu- 
merical strength of the amateur photog- 
raphers of America is well up among the 
thousands. 

One of the oldest, if not the oldest, 
photographic associations in the United 
States is the photographic section of the 
American Institute of New York City, 
organized in the year 1859, at a time when 
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nineteen per year. As the club idea has 
made progress, literature on the subject 
has increased in volume. A Blue Book 
of Amateur Photography has been estab- 
lished and is issued annually, together 
with an English edition, giving the 
names of all the amateur clubs in the 
United States and Canada, and the names 
of all their members ; a list of the clubs 
and their respective locations in other 
parts of the world; a list of dark-rooms 
for the development of negatives and the 
filling of plate-holders or changing films 
in all parts of the civilized world, with 
other information of value to the amateur. 


From a photograph by Dr. F. W. Cannon, Huron, S. D. 
TAKEN ON SEPT. 9, 15895, AT II P.M., THIRTY SECONDS’ EXPOSURE. 


the spirit of amateur photography was 
just becoming apparent. The camera- 
club idea, however, the organization of 
camera clubs for the common benefit of a 
large membership and for the delight 
which comes from interrelation, and, if 
I may coin a word, or compound it, from 
inter-sympathy, this idea is of compara- 
tively recent origin. The first camera 
club, so far as I have been able to learn, 
was organized about the year 1887. Seven 
clubs followed during the year in rapid 
succession, and from that year to the 
present the clubs have been increasing at 
the rate of about twelve to eighteen or 


There are about three hundred amateur 
societies in England, organized under the 
same general plan as those of the United 
States, and there are many other foreign 
societies scattered over the world—in 
Ireland, Scotland, the continental coun- 
tries, South Africa, Australia, Japan, 
China, South and Central America. A 
large amount of literature, both in the 
way of periodicals and the more preten- 
tious library volume, is in circulation. 
One of the most important features of 
these clubs is the social one. Not only 
do the members meet together for criti- 
cism, and advice, aud sympathy, but they 
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meet for cordial, social relationship as 
well. Meetings are held fortnightiy, 
usually, when the members join in the 
interchange of experiences and in the 
enjoyment incident to good comradeship. 
Usually at these meetings there is a lan- 
tern-slide exhibit of the work of the mem- 
bers of the club or of some other club ; or, 
perhaps, there will be a paper on some 
topic selected from the long range of sub- 
jects suitable for consideration before a 
hody of photographic experts. Once a 
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month the members 
of certain clubs as- 
semble for the inter- 
national lantern-slide 
exhibition. This is 
one of the most im- 
portant events in 
modern amateur pho- 
tography. All the 
leading clubs of the 
world, or perhaps it 
would be a fairer way 
to put it, many of the 
leading clubs of the 
world have associated 
together in an inter- 
national lantern-slide 
interchange. <A_ se- 
ries of say one hundred of the best views 
of any one club is selected and submitted 
to committees of criticism. ‘These views 
are made into lantern-slides for develop- 
ment on the screen. The same thing is 
done by all the clubs in the association. 
Then the series of slides is sent out upon 
a journey around the world, to be exhib- 
ited before all the other clubs of the asso- 
ciation. It takes about a year and a half 
for the series to get back to its home, for 
it must visit cities in all quarters of Eu- 
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rope, must go to China and South Africa, 

and must be viewed by all the other clubs 

of the interchange in America. The 

methods of photographers from all over 

the world, and the subjects which they 

choose, are thus presented in a most en- 

tertaining and attractive manner. One 

who enjoys a twelvemonth of these pic- 

tures, has a panoramic view of the beau- 

tiful and interesting scenes of the world 
which he could obtain in no other way. 

One of the reasons why amateur pho- 

tography has 

become so pop- 

ular, is because 

such uniform- 

ly excellent 

results may be 

obtained at 

such ridicu- 

lously slight 
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a photograph by Mr. J. H. Whitehouse, Lvington- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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expense. While there is little danger 
that the average photographer will throw 
away money on an expensive outfit, 
for the higher-priced lenses usually rep- 
resent the full value of the money ex- 
pended on them, yet he may be in danger, 
if he be an enthusiast, of putting more 
money into his outfit than he can afford. 
Happily, the competition engendered by 
the enormous increase in the demand for 
amateur cameras has brought the price 
of very satisfactory instruments down to 
a very low figure. While a lens which 
costs two hundred dollars will do many 
things that a lens which costs six dol- 
lars will not do, nevertheless, the cheap 
lens will afford a vast amount of pleasure, 
and if one strikes the golden nrean and 
buys one of the moderate-priced outfits 
which may be obtained, complete, all the 
way from twenty to a hundred dollars, it 
will be found very satisfactory. 

In the examples given of the work 
of some of the members of the camera 
clubs of the United States and of 
France—examples which might be as 
creditably duplicated from other clubs all 
over the world—may be seen suggestions 
of what has given the amateur photogra- 
pher his strength. The first and prime 
desire on the part of the amateur photog- 
rapher is to be natural ; he will forgive 
any sin but that of posing. This does not 
mean that he does not study his subject ; 
quite the reverse. It does not mean that 
he seeks the commonplace ; similarly the 
reverse. He does not strive for grotesque 
effects or for humorous distortions. In 
his moments of experimentations he may 
attempt some such result as the one 
shown in the case of ‘‘ The Jersey Snake,”’’ 
where a tiny snake, not more than twelve 
inches long, is twined about some osier 
twigs, formed fence-like and leaned up 
against the bark of a tree, appearing to 
the eye, in the picture, like some large 
and quite dangerous reptile. He may 
show by this the peculiar perverting 
power of the camera without converting 
it into a mere spectacle-producer. Or he 
may catch the crooked lightning on 
his glass ; or he may fix his lens to 
travel with the stars at night and 
paint a picture of the high arched 
sky ; or he may leave his camera 
exposed for hours in some gloomy 
room to see how pitilessly it will 
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reveal the secrets of the apartment; or 
he may lay aside his precious lens for 
the nonce and, armed only with the glass 
from one side of a pair of spectacles or 
that from some cheap hand sun-glass, 
placed tight and snug in a darkened cigar 
box, he may go out and make surpris- 
ingly fine photographs with an outfit 


which would be expensive at half a 
dollar. He may doa thousand and one 
things for diversion, and not one of 


them but will educate him for still better 
work. The camera constantly teaches. 
3ut there is one thing the lens of the 
true amateur never does: it never en- 
graves on film or plate a picture coarse 
or impure. Regretfully, be it said, 
there are lenses which, for sordid gain, 
have done more harm than a thousand 
choleras. 

It is not alone the moods of Mother 
Nature that the amateur photographer 
depicts. He catches the humor of human 
he suggests the tragic ; he tells from 
year to year—sometimes from day to day 
if he be uncommonly devoted—the prec- 
ious history of child-life ; he gathers into 
harmonious wholes the characteristics of 
many friends; he runs the whole gamut 
of human life, and many a time has he 
given the only earthly link between some 
dear dead one and those whose sad grief 
he has helped assuage by the faithful ser- 
vice of some long-forgotten negative. 
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You cannot well find a plane in human 
life where the amateur photographer has 
not set his camera to depict, as no one 
else but the painter or the sculptor has 
ever depicted, the humorous or the tragic, 
the peaceful or the warlike, the prosaic or 
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the poetical, the ideal or the real, the 
scientific or the religious. 
The amateur photographer is a person 
of artistic nature. He sees things in their 
picturesque lights. Above all, he de- 
spises the conventional and the unnatural. 
I think it is quite within the bounds of 
truth to say that he has exerted a power- 
ful influence in making the photography 
of to-day truer, more characterful, more 
artistic. It has brought within the scope 
of almost every one, through the artistic 
results emanating from photographic 
study, a chance for self-development in 
art-lines which, until within the last few 
years, has been considered the privilege of 
the few. Before the amateur photogra- 
pher there still stretches a limitless field 
in artistic possibilities, in the greater 
familiarity with the elusive beauties of 
nature, in the moral influence of increas- 
ing association with the beautiful. The 
man or the woman about to make entrance 
upon it hath not yet dreamed of all there 
is in waiting, hath no conception of the 
beauty to be revealed, of the health to be 
preserved, of the interest in man and 2 4 i Rk 
nature tobe stimulated, of the cultivation ame “cM Cu uh ME a 
to be attained, of the progress to be made 770", Photograph by Mr. B. C. Shields, New 
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L HE story that I am now going to tell 

as best I can has come down from 
long ago, and was probably first written, 
after a fashion, by one Jehan de Boves, a 
maker of fabliaux. The form I offer it 
in, however, is modern; but I am not 
chargeable with the change. As I found 
it current among the lowly mountain folk 
in a secluded « pocket’’ of the north 
Georgia highlands, so [ give it, from 
memory, of course, without material al- 
teration, knowing well that life itself 
shapes the homely legends of the poor. 

In a certain secluded but beautiful part 
of the pine-log region, a thin spur or 
ridge slants downward and outward from 
the main range, toothed with rocks and 
bristling with pines, and is known as the 
Hogback. What gave it this name? 
Thereby hangs a tale, a pig-tale, the very 
pig-tale of old Jehan de Boves, a tale 
which might well be spelled differently 
and wiggled with a spiral airiness ; for, 
like the caudal appendage of the prover- 
bial young porker, it has its kinks. 

On one side of this ridge dwelt Sandy 
Travis, a poor, yet thrifty, and somewhat 
penurious farmer, bony as a skeleton, yet 


somehow soft looking, whose wife was 
quite his equal at saving a penny ; and 
on the other side, in a cabin of their own, 
lived Travis’s two bachelor brothers, Sam 
and Tom, good-for-naughts, although by 
no means bad fellows, who from time to 
time worried Sandy and his wife not a 
little with their practical jokes, mostly of 
a larcenous nature. 

A sense of humor as elemental and 
perhaps as healthful as the mountain air 
they breathed, was a marked trait of the 
Travis family ; even Sandy’s wife, hard- 
faced and grim, had a good share of it, 
and had caught from her husband a 
sleight at turning things drollside out- 
ward when occasion demanded ; and so, at 
irregular intervals, but with strict relation 
to a dimly recognized scheme of give and 
take, a comical feud, if I may so call it, 
broke out afresh between the house of 
the bachelors and that of the benedict 
Travis, in which the woman often enough 
bore a fine hand, all the time pretending 
to hate «‘the boys’’ implacably, yet never 
refusing them a kindness. 

A path, or in the mountain parlance, a 
trail, led zigzag over the ridge from one 
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““* CAYN’T SEE THE CRITTER STARVE,’ SAID SANDY." 


cabin to the other, showing by its well- 
trodden surface the brotherly intimacy 
which had so long existed between the 
two households; and many a watermelon, 
many a basket of roasting-ears, that is to 
say, young ears of maize fit for the oven, 
many a Christmas turkey, many a dozen 
fresh eggs had gone over that road, some- 
times one way, sometimes the other, al- 
ways furtively and in the night-time with 
the mystery of athief's joke attending 
them as an atmosphere. And the parties 
to these surreptitious piratical transac- 
tions delighted in the exchange of nag- 
ging allusions to them. 

‘‘Kim over an’ eat dinner wi’ us ter- 
morrer,’’ Sam would say to Sandy, wink- 
ing atrociously, ‘an’ fetch ’Lizy Jane 
erlong ; we’s goin’ ter hev stuffed gobbler. 
We kinder percured a good un las’ night, 
an’ you folks looks hongry.”’ 

By which Sandy well knew without 


further trouble that his own cock turkey 
was missing, gone over the ridge, in fact, 
to adorn the table of his brethren, and 
that his only hope of partially recouping 
the loss was to accept the cordial invita- 
tion, which he obligingly did. 

‘« Hit air give an’ take atween us; but 
mos’ly take,’’ came to be a sort of saw 
with which small collops of consolation 
were severed from the losses and gains 
of various jokes of this character. 

Sandy and his wife ’Lizy Jane were a 
good match for «« the boys,’’ as they called 
Sam and Tom, and it happened quite as 
often as the contrary that the latter were 
the sufferers. When a favorite melon 
disappeared from the patch of the broth- 
ers, Tom would go over the ridge at once 
to Sdndy’s and spy around. 

‘‘T do wush ’at you'd a been over yisti- 
day, Tom, you'n Sam,”’ 'Lizy Jane would 
hospitably remark, «fur of all the julici- 
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ous wortermillions ’at ever ye sot tooth 
onter we hed the juliciousest one.’’ And 
she would look as innocent as a dried 
apple. 

‘Ye did, did ye! Wall, I never eats 
’em,’’ Tom would respond, fingering a 
sparse russet beard, his face in return as 
expressionless as the shady side of a 
boulder ; ‘‘but a friend o’ ourn made us 
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their isolation, this warfare of wits, this 
challenge of cunning and deftness in the 
strategy of purloining one another’s 
choicest chattels, especially those edibles 
regarded by mountain taste as table deli- 
cacies. The practice served them in place 
of flirtations, reading spicy realistic nov- 
els, going to the variety theater, and the 
like, and it had in it, I may add, the same 
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““*THIS YER PEEG DO JES’ NAT’RALLY PUT ME IN MIND O’ SAM.'”" 


er present of four dozen an’ nine aigs, 


fresh-laid, oncommon in Aurgust, ye 
know. Lordy mussy, but they’s nice!”’ 

‘«Pshaw, I don’t keer fer aigs; kem 
over an’ git er bushel whenever yer a 
needin’ ’em,’’ ’Lizy Jane always remarked 
in the voice of awoman quite preoccupied; 
but Tom knew that she felt her loss as 
keenly as he felt his. 

It was a large part of life to them in 


smack of—what is the name of it ?—the 
same fascination at all events that at- 
taches it would seem, throughout human 
experience, to doing something extremely 
civilizing, but which brings us into close 
contact with what would be, under a dif- 
ferent environment, quite too rank for 
our taste. 

They meant no harm ; at least so they 
argued to sufficient effect with their crude 
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consciences ; and moreovér there was no 
equitable stopping-point after they had 
once got well on in the rivalry. Self- 
defense perpetuated what the spirit of 
jocosity had begun. 

In due course of time the pig, with a 
limp in its shuffle, arrived upon the scene. 
It was a stray one, scurvy to a degree, 
mean in every line of expression, and ex- 
actly filled the measure of what swine- 
raisers call a runt. From somebody's 
mountain herd it came, doubtless a cast- 
away, and was first seen feebly rubbing 
itself against the rickety little gate in 
front of Sandy Travis’s place. Sandy 
drove it away; but it returned and lin- 
gered forlornly around the premises, grow- 
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ing thinner every day, until it was almost 
ready to tumble over dead. 

‘‘Cayn’t see the critter starve,’’ said 
Sandy, picking it up by the attenuated 
tail and carrying it faintly squealing and 
feebly kicking to a little pen that he had 
built for it. ‘There now, ’Lizer Jane,’ 
he added, dumping it in, « let’s see ’f we 
kin make ’im fitten’ fur a pie er some- 
thin’.’’ 

’Lizy Jane turned up her thin, parch- 
ment-covered nose and offered a smile 
that with sear foliations made her dry 
countenance fairly rustle its derision. 
Her criticism of life disengaged itself and 
came forth in a dramatic flash. 

‘«Thet peeg!’’ she sneered, ‘‘ eat thet 

_ air runt? Well, meb- 
be so! Yer a-foolin’ er- 
way yer time, ez usual, 
Sandy, ef ye ’magine 
/’m er eejit.”’ 

But to please her 
husband she kept the 
runt’s trough full of 
buttermilk and corn- 
bread, refuse potatoes, 
scraps from the kitch- 
en, and what not, which 
was accepted with no 
sign of interest and 
eaten perfunctorily. 

For a week or two 
the poor little thing 
showed no betterment 
of condition ; it stag- 
gered and walked side- 
wise on legs that look- 
ed as if they had been 
cured ina kiln and stif- 
fened by long compres- 
sion. Its head, over- 
large, and of rickety 
proportions, hung down 
so that its long, rusty 
nose bumped on the 
ground, and its high, 
sharp, and serrated 
back showed every 
vertebral articulation 
to the minutest detail ; 
moreover, one fore foot 
curved inward as if 
the ankle had been 
broken. 

‘‘Somehow ’r ‘noth- 


er,” observed Sandy 
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one morning to his wife, «this yer peeg 
do jes’ nat’rally put me in mind o’ Sam ; 
dern ef hit don’t !’’ and he leaned on the 
top rail of the fence and chuckled rau- 
cously. ‘Hit’s clay-colored ha’r air 
’zac’ly lak Sam’s whiskers, on’y a lee- 
tle bit poortyer.”’ 
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Min’ what I’m er tellin’ ye, hit’ll mek er 
juicy roas’ yit.”’ 

‘We'll ’vite you’n Tom over ter help 
eat it,’”’ ventured ’Lizy Jane, ‘‘ w’en it air 
fitten ter cook.’’ 

‘Ef hit don’t git stole by some half- 
starved thief er ’nother,’’ added Sandy, 


L 
‘NOW, HIDE IT GOOD,’ SAID 'LIZY JANE.” 


Neither Sandy nor his wife gave any 
sign of being aware that Sam himself 
stood close behind them and had heard 
the complimentary comparison, Nor did 
Sam wince, outwardly, in the least. Per- 
haps the obvious truthfulness of it for- 
bade offense ; at all events, even to the 
whip-saw back and disproportionately 
long nose, the resemblance could not be 
denied. 

‘‘T call thet a mighty handsome voung 
hog, I do;’’ said Sam with subtle appreci- 
ation in his tone, ‘jes’ manifest yer mis- 
"ble jedgment on them knees o’ his’n ! 


with a fascinating obscurity of allusion in 
his voice. 

«Ef hit don’t jes’ nater’ly erscend up 
ter heving on ercasion o’ hits oncommon 
pious dispersition,’’ Sam amended. 

The three stood picturesquely grouped, 
the pig-pen on one hand, the rambling 
old cabin on the other, and in the back- 
ground some mountain-peaks soft against 
a cloudless space of blue sky. On the de- 
caying posts of the slab-covered veranda 
in front of the house a tangled wistaria 
vine was purple with flowers. Sam’s 
pale, milk-blue eyes assumed a stupid, 
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vacant look, yet wandered furtively, and 
’Id4zy Jane marked it down that he had 
something to tell long before he said : 

‘«Me’n’ Tom we hed brile chicken fer 
br’ekfus’.”’ 

It was almost too much. ’Lizy Jane act- 
ually scowled. Those three young pullets 
gone? Sam grinned and took a large 
chew of tobacco. Yes, they were gone. 

‘«T never hev’ sot jaw onto chickens es 
ermazin’ sweet and tender es them wus,”’ 
he continued, ruminating reflectively and 
combing his thin brickish-colored beard 
with his bony fingers. ‘The gravy hit 
jes’ drip all over ever’thing, and Lor’ 
how good hit did smell an’ ’twas!’’ Then 
he swallowed as if the recollection was 
more than a mouthful, and added: « Ju- 
licious, julicious !’’ 

Sandy looked hopelessly at his wife's 
drawn face and angular frame. Usually 
he could depend upon her for a strong 
and satisfying counter-stroke under 
Sam’s guard ; but a glance told him that 
she was hurt beyond prompt reaction. 

On that very day the runt pig showed 
its first symptom of improvement by eat- 
ing everything it could find and then 


standing on its hind legs with its fore 
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feet against the railing of the pen, squeal- 
ing for more. 

‘‘ Well, blame my cats !’’ commented 
Sandy from the veranda’s rotten steps. 
‘« Come yer, ’Lizer Jane !”’ 

She left her churning in the kitchen 
and made haste to see the sight, wiping, 
on the way, some splashes of buttermilk 
from her hands with her great cotton 
apron. 

‘« Hit’s jes’ as Sam war er sayin’,’’ re- 
marked Sandy, ‘‘ thet peeg’s er goin’ ter 
mek er good roas’ yit. Tak spaycial ob- 
sarvance o’ thet attertood! The runt air 
up an’ er comin’.”’ 

‘‘An’ Sam ’ll steal it the night afore 
killin’ time,’’ snapped ’Lizy Jane, as she 
turned to go back. ‘Him and Tom’s 
done figgered it out a’ready.’’ 

Never did astronomer watch with more 
zealous attention the growth of an ap- 
proaching comet than did the two Travis 
households watch the reformation of that 
little sandy pig: for Sam and Tom were 
apparently as much delighted with the 
slow but beautiful development from a 
‘‘razor-backed runt’’ to a fine, sleek 
shoat, as were Sandy and ’Lizy Jane, a 
fact engendering no end of suspicions in 

the hearts of the 
latter. 

‘‘Sam hev’ done 
made up his mind 
ter steal that air peeg 
poorty soon,’’ ’Lizy 
Jane one morning 
reiterated in a tone 
of authority while 
she was washing the 
scant breakfast pot- 
tery. ‘I kin jes’ see 
it in his sneakin’ no- 
ercount eyes w’en- 
ever he kems yer.”’ 

‘¢ Mebbe he hev’, 
sighed Sandy be- 

‘tween his cob-pipe’s 

nicotian wheezes, 
‘«mebbe he hev’ an’ 
mebbe he will, per- 
vided ’at I don’t be 
too dad burn smart 
fer ’im.” 

‘‘Which same ye 
war never knowed ter 
be in all yer born 
life,’’ flung back 
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‘*‘ MORNIN’,’ HE SAID, VEKY MUCH OUT OF BREATH.” 


'Lizy Jane with a smack of verjuice in her 
tone as she strode to the other end of the 
table and reached for the lop-sided yellow 
bowl that was next to be washed. 

At about the same time Sam and Tom 
on the other side of the divide were act- 
ually plotting to steal the runt. Tom, 
seated.on a rusty tripod, was playing an 
old fiddle ; the tune was ‘“‘ Natchez Under 
the Hill,’’ and Sam had a long flint-lock 
gun on his knees cleaning it. They were 
near the door of their squat-cabin ; before 
them rose the Hogback clothed in its 
patches and fringes of scrub forest, while 
the delicate bluish light from a strip of 
sky reflected upon their lean and humor- 
ously puckered faces, gave them an ex- 
pression and a coloring suggestive of an- 
cient smoke- dimmed pictures done on 
parchnient by forgotten amateurs. 

‘I'd reether steal thet air runt peeg ’an 


ter eat candy wi’ er scoop-shovel,’’ said 
Tom, sawing on three strings as one. 
‘« Turree taddy um a diddle, turree taddy 
um a dee !’’ joining in with his fiddle. 

‘« Fer ’Lizy Jane’s sake,’’ assented Sam, 
“I'd cyarry thet thar same peeg clean 
over the top o’ Pine-log mountings.”’ 

They exchanged anticipatory nods and 
grins. 

Little runt himself made the most of 
life and its good things ; his jowls puffed 
out, his back straightened and broadened, 
while his tail more and more resembled 
an animated corkscrew, and his coarse 
hair took on a rusty glow. 

«Why hit’s jis’ same lak er butter- 
ball,’? commented Tom one afternoon in 
November ; he*had come over ostensibly 
to borrow a clevis, and in passing stopped 
to lean on the pen. 

Runt braced himself on his hind legs 

Iy 
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and rested his fore feet as high as he could 
reach against the fence. Tom patted his 
russet bristles and went home, having 
noted some preparations for slaughter. 

That very afternoon Sandy killed the 
pig and carefully dressed it. 

«« Now, hide it good,”’ said ’Lizy Jane, 
‘‘er them boys’ll steal it shore. Ye 
obsarved Tom’s ’ pearances terday, I 
reckon.”" 

And hide it he did, after much consid- 
eration and close comparison of chances, 
under the kitchen floor. 

What a tempting picture it made! It 
was now so white and clean, so plump 
and tender looking, so suggestive of 
Charles Lamb. 

«There, I reckon ’at hit'll puzzle ’em 
boys ter find ’im,’’ remarked Sandy, re- 
placing the planks of the rough floor. 
‘‘He’s safe thar. Snug ez er peeg in er 
poke.’’ He chuckled at his happy fitting 


of the old comparison. 

‘Likely so,’”’ said ’Lizy Jane doubt- 
fully ; for she had a boundless apprecia- 
tion of what ‘the boys’’ could do ata 
pinch, and besides she was very tired and 
sleepy after her day’s work. 

Far in the night there came a startling 


noise from the region of the stable. ’Lizy 
Jane heard it first and awakened her hus- 
band. Sandy sprang out of bed, thinking 
of the pig, and began fumbling toward 
the kitchen. 

‘‘No, out at the stable,’’ urged ’Lizy 
Jane, trying to rub her eyes open with 
her knuckles. «Run quick!’ Again 
the inexplicable noise. ‘Run quick !”’ 
she repeated. 

Sandy ran, while ’Lizy Jane sat up in 
bed hearkening, and yet but about half 
awake. 

After a few minutes, it may have been 
three, Sandy returned in a mysterious 
manner and whispered dramatically, as if 
something strange had befallen him dur- 
ing his absence : 

‘««’Tizer Jane, wha’ on airth war it ’at I 
hid that peeg at ?’’ 

His voice was muffled and unnatural 
and he seemed dazed. 

‘““W’y, under the kitchen floor, 
leatherhead,”’ she answered. 
*member ?”’ 

Then she heard him feeling for the mova- 
ble planks. She was nervous and be- 
wildered, trying to rouse herself and 
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understand what her husband was doing. 
Pretty soon Sandy shuffled out, carrying 
the pig; she could see him but dimly. 
Almost immediately he reéntered by 
another door, took a step or two into 
the kitchen and fell through the opening 
in the floor with a great racket. Poly- 
phonous epithets, ground out between 
Sandy’s teeth, arose with the dust of the 
scrambling as he came forth from the 
pit, abraded and furious. 

‘’Lizer Jane, whar’s thet peeg?’’ he 
cried, panting hoarsely. ‘‘Whar’s thet 
peeg?’’ 

“Ye tuck it out jes’ now; air ye 
crazy ?”’ gasped ’Lizy Jane. , 

‘««Wh—wh—what ye say?"’ Sandy’s 
voice was charged with bewilderment and 
stupidity. 

’Lizy Jane leaped out of bed ; she was 
thoroughly awake now, and the whole 
truth was clear to her. One of ‘the 
boys ’’ had played a clever dodge and got 
off with the pig. Her womanly wits 
flashed up like powder. 

«Run! run! run up the trail! Hit 
war Tom ; I’member ’is voice now. The 
vilyan! He’s got itan’ gone with it. 
Run!’’ She shoved him toward the door 
as she spoke. 

Sandy understood, and away he went as 
fast as his legs could carry him ; and as 
he ran he gathered cunning and made up 
his mind what to do. Tom had the pig 
on his shoulder and took it for granted 
that Sam would follow close behind him. 
Sandy hastily reasoned this out as he 
sped along, barely able to keep footing in 
the trail on account of the darkness, for 
the night was moonless and cloudy. * 

‘«Hedn’t I better tote it erwhile now, 
Tom ?’’ he generously offered as he came 
close to the fleeing forager’s back. He 
mimicked Sam’s voice perfectly, and 
while speaking took hold of the pig. 

‘‘ Hurry erlong,’’ he added, completing 
the transfer. ‘‘Sandy air close after us 
wi’ er grubbin’-hoe. Run! He’s right 
yer !’’ 

Tom needed no further stimulus, and 
freedom from the load made his feet very 
light ; he shot forward up the crinkled 
path at great speed, the nails in his bro- 
gans making the sparks snap out of the 
flinty stones. 

Sandy turned short about with the pig 
on his shoulder and hurried back home. 
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He noticed by an indirect vision of things 
that a storm was coming up in the south- 
west, and the darkness grew every mo- 
ment more troublesome. The pig was not 
very heavy, but the run had put Sandy 
out of breath, and glad enough he was 
when ’Lizy Jane met him at the door on 
the gloomy little veranda. 

««Gi me the peeg, quick, an’ run ter the 
milk-house ; Sam’s a gittin’ all the but- 
ter !’’ she stagily whispered, snatching 
the load. «‘Hus’le er he’ll—’’ 

Sandy heard no more, but rushed off, 
stumbling against this and that in his 
excitement and worry. He knocked over 
a grindstone and demolished an ash-hop- 
per before he could find the way to the 
milk-house. 

Meantime Sam, who had personated 
’Lizy Jane at the door, marched briskly 
forth, proud of his strategy, and bore the 
prospective roast along with him. 

Of course there was no one at the milk- 
house when Sandy reached it ; but a voice 
of cracked and discordant earnestness was 
issuing from the little poultry pen known 
as the hen-house. Hasty investigation 
showed that the poor woman had been 
locked in hard and fast. 

‘«« That you, Sandy ?’’ she wailed while 
he was trying to break open the door. 
‘‘That you, Sandy? Oh, let me out'n 
yer quick !”’ 

‘« Whar’s thet peeg ?’’ he demanded, as 
soon as he had freed her. 

‘‘ Ask me thet ! Ask me-e-e thet !’’ she 
replied. ««What hev’ you done wi’ it? 
Did Tom git clean erway wi’ it?”’ 

«‘Um—ah—um, I say, ’Lizer Jane, um 
—didn’t ye tek thet peeg f’om me jes’ 
now at the house door ?”’ 

‘Tek it f’om ye at the house door! 
Thet peeg? No! Howc’u’d I, an’ me 
fastened up here! Sam wus in yer tryin’ 
ter git er chicken, an’ I run in after ’im, 
an’ ’en out he jumps an’ jes’ locks me up 
in yer!”’ 

“Well, by gum!”’ 

‘An’ thet peeg ?”’ 

‘“‘Sam hev it; he hed on yer ole sun- 
bonnet, he mocked yer vice, an’ men- 
tioned ’at—’’ 

‘« What er eejit! Sandy yer a—’’ 

‘Ya-a-s, I air one,’”’? he interrupted 
apologetically ; «* but hit war dark.”’ 

Just then a strange, hollow, and alto- 
gether terrible roaring began to swell in 
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the distance. The man and woman stood 
silent a moment. 

«Sandy, thet air’s a harrycane!’’ said 
’Lizy Jane. ‘Hit air a tearin’ ever’thin’ 
up. Jes’ listen, Sandy, thet air a tur’ble 
harrycane !’’ 

‘«« Hit jes’ by gum air,’’ Sandy assented, 
as side by side they stumbled through the 
dark to the house. 

«« An’ Sam hev’ thet peeg ?’”’ 

‘He hev’.”’ 

‘‘I tole ye so, Sandy Travis ! Ye never 
did hev’ no sense.”’ 

Defeat for the moment took away the 
terror which otherwise would have op- 
pressed them. A mountain hurricane is 
the lion of winds, and it was coming at a 
furious pace with multitudinous gnash- 
ings and a growl that jarred the earth. 
But loss of the pig—that was too much ! 
What would the neighbors say, the 
neighbors far and near in all the «set- 
tlement,’’ who had known and admired 
the little runt ? And the boys had beaten 
them ! 

They could not help thinking of Squire 
Spivy, who lived just up in « T’other 
Pocket ;’’ he knew all about the pig; had 
examined it many a time from nose to 
tail-tip, and moreover he had been often 
told with hospitable friendliness that he 
was to be a favored guest when roasting 
time should come, a promise he was not 
likely to forget. On a clear day from a 
point on the trail you could see the 
squire’s cabin, shut close in a wrinkle of 
the spur down below. You cculd almost 
jump down into the squire’s door-yard. 

Fortune favored Sandy and his wife in 
the matter of the hurricane, however, by 
leaving their premises just outside the 
line of destruction ; and it hit poor Tom 
and Sam very hard. The latter had sus- 
pected something when he found that 
Sam was not following him, so he went 
back till he met him, and just when they 
had reached that point near the top of 
Hogback ridge which beetled over Squire 
Spivy’s house, the center of the storm-cur- 
rent dashed upon them, and flung them 
thither and yon, while timber crashed and 
fragments filled the air. 

‘‘Same lak er bein’ groun’ up in er 
flourin’ mill,’’ said Sam afterwards, ‘er 
goin’ through a sausage-grinder ; but I 
grabbed er root an’ helt on.’’ 

«« Yes,’’ put in Tom, «I went eend over 
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eend so fast ’at I whizzed lak er circ’lar 
saw in tough timber, tell I bumped agin’ 
er solid rock.” 

«« An’ thet air peeg,’”’ added Sam, « hit 
went er sailin’ off'n my shoulder jes’ ’z 
if it hed wings an’ war suddently struck 
wi’ er notion er bein’ er angel, an’ goin’ 
off in the distance o’ space!’’ 

It was found that the storm had split 
on the ridge, one splinter of it going 
around to the cabin of «the boys’’ and 
tearing it all to pieces, leaving indeed not 
one log upon another. So Sam and Tom 
had to come over next morning and stay 
with Sandy and ’Lizy Jane until some 
other arrangement could be made. 

«*«Jedgment on ye!’’ sneered the house- 
wife. ‘Nex’ time mebbe ye’ll let er 
honest body’s prop’ty be whar it’s at.’’ 

But she dressed and bound up the 
scratches, bruises, and other wounds 
that the teeth and claws of the hurri- 
cane had left on Sam and Tom. 

‘«“We mought er hed jes’ the outda- 
ciousest best roas’ ’at ever wus, ef ye'd 
er ’haved yerselves,’’ growled Sandy, 
‘can’ let thet peeg erlone.”’ 

‘‘Hit do ’pear sorty thet way,’’ said 
Sam, with a grim wink. 

By this time the morning was well ad- 
vanced, and the sound of a heavy footfall 
attracted attention to the veranda. 


LOVE. 


‘««Thet’s the squire’s walk,’’ said Sandy. 
«« Wonder w’at he’s after ?”’ 

’Lizy Jane opened the door. 

‘‘Well, the good lawsy mussy!’’ she 
gasped. 

In stepped Squire Spivy with—could it 
be? Yes; with the pig on his shoulder ! 

‘«Mornin’,’’ he said, very much out of 
breath, and depositing his stiffened bur- 
den on a chair. He wiped the perspira- 
tion from his face, and added : «‘ This yer 
carkidge come right down kerthump in 
my front yard las’ night, whils’ the wind 
wus er blowin’ so. Guess some thief er 
’nother er passin’ by wi’ it must a got 
skeered an’ jes’ tossed it over the fence. 
Soon ez I sot eyes onto it knowed’at it war 
your’n,—knowed it by thet crooked fore 
laig,—so I jis’ shoul’ered it erp an’ fotch 
it over. Hit air too good ter lose, Sandy.”’ 

The squire drew the back of his hand 
across his mouth and looked hungry. 

«‘ Ya-a-s,’? drawled Sandy, while Sam 
ogled Tom, ‘ya-a-s, mighty much er- 
bleeged, squire. I hopes ter goodness 
’at thet harrycane hev blowed thet air 
thief clean over Pine-log mounting.’’ 

“They war two uv ’em,”’ said *Lizy 
Jane, glowering at Tom and Sam; ‘the 
pizen meanest ones ‘at ever lived.” 

The next day they all ate roast pig 
together. 


LOVE. 


By WILi HILL. 


SOME say that Love’s a malady: 

It may be so; 

Yet well I trow 
I would not from Love’s pangs be free 
For all the vaunted health of those 
Who never felt its tender throes. 
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VII. 


HAT are little brothers, if not 
spies, and tale-bearers, and jack- 

als generally? Daphne’s on reaching 
home ran confidingly to their father. 
That night the family were called into the 
parlor. Her father sat upon her case as 
a court of ecclesiastical inquiry ; and at 
the neighborhood church the next morn- 
ing, which was Sunday, Daphne acknowl- 
edged her waywardness before the whole 
congregation, and was kept within the 
membership. Her sobs were accepted as 
showing the measure of her repentance ; 
but only Daphne herself knew why they 
brought no relief to an unutterable heart- 
ache. Not that she did not believe that 
she had committed a sin; her religious 
teaching convicted her of this. For 
Daphne's idea of the devil was that he 
lived in the earth—perhaps moved about 
under her father’s farm—that he was 
altogether too near to be trifled with. 
To her mind he was especially on the 


lookout for young people who moved in a 


certain way to the sound of music. If 
you can imagine a small insect on the 
outside of a walnut keeping quiet through 
terror of an enormous insect mysteriously 
at work on the inside, and reported capa- 
ble of bursting through the shell if in 
any way annoyed, you will understand 
how grateful she was for now being given 
a chance to assure Satan that she would 
never budge again. 

But Hilary stood his ground—even 
though the devil’s own. He was not at 
church that morning, having gone off in 
his buggy with a girl to another church 
miles away across the country; but he 
was quoted as having said that if the 
devil wanted him for dancing with the 
pretty girls at a picnic, he could have 
him—and welcome. But meantime, till 
he came for his property, he’d dance on. 

Having twice gone to see him at his 
home without finding him, one afternoon 
during the week the elders of the church 
mounted their fat saddle horses and 
racked comfortably over to see him 
where he was plowing on the other 
side of his farm. He was pouring out 


the everlasting praises of his favorite 
theme as they approached him down the 
corn-rows ; and although their memories 
were now an armory of scriptural texts, 
they might as well have gone out to cap- 
ture a tremendous young bear by carrying 
along the sacred description of a gun. 

In neighborhoods quiet and settled, 
everybody knows not only what kind of 
children are born in it, but what kind are 
going to be born ; and a young man may 
gain a reputation before he earns it. Some 
quality in the strain of the family, or 
some sign in the early build and look of 
the boy himself, is held for as good or as 
bad as conduct ; and old people, who may 
be stupid enough on other subjects, often 
scan their own offspring and that of their 
acquaintances with a preternatural wis- 
dom in reading the early preparation of 
nature and get ready in mind and heart, 
sometimes in distress, for what is sure 
to come in the course of time. And 
sometimes they scan them with as pre- 
ternatural a folly. 

Neighborly talk had always greatly 
portended that in Hilary’s case the boy 
would be father to the man ; and the boy 
had always passed for what people who 
are more or less wooden, deem wild. The 
old stumps in a forest are wiser: they 
never reproach the dancing, sappy, leafy 
boughs. 

In addition to these prophecies, his 
father had died before he turned eighteen ; 
and at the period of passing into the 
years that nature makes so unruly, he 
had stepped forward into the headship of 
the family and the management of the 
farm. His middle-aged neighbors had 
now been forced to adjust themselves to a 
further change in his habits and his bear- 
ing, and it had gone hard with some of 
them ; for the old are often shocked by 
the discovery that the young have grown 
up and must be treated as men. And he 
soon made them feel not only that he was 
a man, but that he had now taken the bit 
entirely in his own teeth and meant to 
choose his own road and go his own gait. 

It had fallen as a surprise, therefore, 
when the summer preceding this he had 
joined the church. His confession had 
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been received with secret misgivings ; 
with misgivings they had seen him bap- 
tized, and with misgivings on the follow- 
ing Sunday morning they had presented 
him with a little red Testament as his 
earthly rule of faith and practice. But 
the entire congregation had filed past him, 
singing and offering him the right hand 
of their Christian fellowship,—some at 
least with that grasp of the hand which 
means forgiveness of the past, and the 
hope of a life where none shall need to be 
forgiven. 

And now, in the first year of his mem- 
bership, he had fallen. 

As they approached him in the field, 
the boy stopped his horse, sat down 
on his plow, and began trimming his 
finger-nails ; and the elders on coming up 
threw their legs over the pommels of their 
soft saddles and sternly whittled the butt 
ends of their switches as they reasoned 
with him touching his sin. 

‘« No, sir,"’ he said, at a certain point in 
the discussion, looking up at Daphne’s 
father from under his old straw hat. «I 
can’t honestly say to the church that I 
am sorry for what I’ve done, because 
I don’t honestly believe that I’ve done 
anything wrong. All I am sorry for is 
that anybody else thinks so.’’ 

They had never talked with him seri- 
ously on any subject before. The cool, 
polite way in which he opposed his con- 
victions to theirs as though they were 
entitled to equal respect, put them upon 
their mettle. 

But they did not reply to his last words 
at once, and he went on in a vein of gruff 
philosophizing : 

‘¢T come of a dancing family. Back in 
the wilderness, in the forts and cabins, 
they were dancing when they were not 
fighting, and fighting when they were 
not dancing. They were dancing in Vir- 
ginia before they came to Kentucky. 
They were dancing in England before 
they came to Virginia. They were danc- 
ing wherever they were before that. I 
suppose they’ve been dancing since they 
were first created. I don’t know much 
history, but I know a little. It’s natural 
for people to dance. It does them good. 
I know it does me good.”’ 

Daphne's father made his one stern, 
brief rejoinder : 

‘‘ You know the rule of the church?” 
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‘¢ But the church is wrong!’’ replied 
the young fellow, with a heavy, bludgeon- 
like handling of such ideas as he had. 
‘“‘It was wrong to take this position at 
the start. It will have to change. It is 
changing — already. In some parts of 
the country they do not turn the mem- 
bers out for dancing now. You know 
that. And you know that some of the 
best preachers in the church never have 
believed ita sin. There's a difference of 
opinion even in the churches. Then why 
don’t you let me have my opinion? The 
greater part of the world agree with me. 
You have no more right to keep me from 
dancing than I have the right to make 
you dance—and I never would think of 
doing that.”’ 

«« Brother Hilary,’’ said the other elder, 
who was the kinder soul of the two, 
‘¢don’t you remember what the New Tes- 
tament says about the eating of meat ?”’ 

‘«« Yes,’’ he replied, «‘ but I don’t think 
it means that I mustn’t dance if you think 
it’s wrong.”’ 

‘« That’s just what it does mean,’’ in- 
terposed Daphne's father. «: / understand 
the Apostle.’’ 

‘Then the Apostle ought to have known 
better !’’ exclaimed the boy with a sharp, 
contemptuous cut at his boot-top with 
the end of his plow-line. 

‘« Beware of causing others to stumble,”’ 
said the milder officer, who hereupon shut 
up his penknife with a warning click and 
threw his leg into place. 

«‘All I have to say is, if my dancing 
ever caused anybody to stumble, he 
couldn't stand up if I didn’t.”’ 

‘‘It were better for a millstone to be 
tied around your neck, and that you were 
sunk in the bottom of the sea,’’ cried 
Daphne’s father, gathering up his bridle- 
reins. 

««Sink or swim, I’m going to dance,”’ 
said Hilary. ‘But it’s all nonsense. 
You are quoting texts to me that don’t 
apply to my case. And you ought to 
know it. If you are going to turn me 
out of the church, it ought not to be for 
dancing. It ought to be for worse things 
—things that I am sorry for, but that I 
do. And there is one thing that I don’t 
want you to misunderstand: all that I 
have said has been against you, remem- 
ber, and not against the Bible ; and to my 
mind there is a difference.”’ 
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NEVER DO YOU DARKEN MY DOOR AGAIN, SIR,’ HE SAID" 


He rose from his plow as he spoke, 
and looked from the one to the other of 
them with his face growing solemn as he 
concluded : «* Turn me out! But you will 
have to answer for the consequences. 
You know how this hurts a young man 
at the beginning of his life—at the begin- 
ning of his temptations and real struggles, 
when the old people ought to help him.’’ 

He stepped behind his plow and started 
his horse with a quiet, friendly cluck. 

The next Sunday the elders and the 
deacons rode gravely to church through 
the June woods, and sat as an ecclesiasti- 
cal body on the front seat. The gravest 
among them was Daphne's father, who at 
intervals held to his nose a green walnut 
which he had pulled on the way, as was 
often his wont at this season. He smelled 
at itin long, devoted, audible draughts, 
as if fearing that otherwise he might be 
innoyed with the odor of brimstone. At 
the proper moment he arose and laid the 
case before the church with a recommen- 
dation, and the congregation thereupon 





withdrew its 

membership 

from Hilary. On 

the way home Dapline’s father, who was 
in all things a walnut-smelling person of 
the most superior sort, forbade her to re- 
ceive any further attentions from him. 

The next day he met Hilary in the lane 
and drew in his nag, but without any 
greeting. 

‘« Your bull has been breaking through 
my fences again,’’ he said. ‘I want you 
to keep him at home hereafter.’ 

“If you kept your fences up,’’ the 
young farmer replied bluntly, «« my bull 
wouldn’t break through them. He never 
breaks through my fences.’’ He was talk- 
ing to another farmer now, not to an 
elder of the church, and his manner was 
fiercer. 

«You've no right to keep any such 
dangerous animal in the neighborhood,”’ 
insisted the elder hotly. 

‘Right or wrong, I keep him,”’ replied 
Hilary. ‘A bull that didn’t have spirit 
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enough in him to jump some fences 
wouldn't be of any use to me. But, of 
course, I know that troubles in the church 
keep you busy.”’ 

His clear eyes rested with sarcastic mis- 
chief on the elder, who ‘rose suddenly in 
his stirrups, as~ though he would have 
struck him. 

‘« Never.do you darken my door again, 
sir,”’ he said, his voice getting thick with 
anger, ‘‘or-speak to a member of my 
family,’”and he drove his heels into his 
horse’s ribs and started off. 

The boy sat still for a moment looking 
after him. 

‘If he only were about my age,"’ he 
said slowly to himself, «‘or anywhere 
under fifty.” And then he spurred for- 
ward and rode beside him. | 

««There was one question I wanted to 
ask you,’’ he said carelessly. 

The elder glared at him without 
speaking. 

«“‘T’ve heard you say the church was 
meant to save sinners. I reckon you 
wouldn’t object to my coming to church 
the same as before ?”’ 

And the next Sunday he was back in 
his old seat. A thrill shot through the 


congregation at the sight of this black 
sheep of the fold, whose very wool now 
seemed to smell ominously all over the 


church. So that Daphne’s father pro- 
duced his green walnut at once ; and his 
prayer had that peculiar tone in which 
men sometimes virtually say to the 
Almighty that He can rely upon them 
to see that all sinners are duly punished. 

Hilary could see Daphne from where 
he sat ; and during the prayer Daphne, 
under a pretext, opened her eyes to get 
her handkerchief and glanced at him. 
When their eves met his face took on 
a smile of victory and contempt. In re- 
turn Daphne gave him a smile of the 
wickedest approval ; and if they had rid- 
den all day in his buggy, she could not 
better have expressed her forgiveness for 
his rudeness to her at the picnic and in 
the field. 

VIII. 


Has it ever been remarked that when 
a scandal like this occurs in a country 
neighborhood, somebody soon afterwards 
gives a dinner to several ladies? The 
connection of terrestrial happenings is 
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not always clear. Who would suspect 
that a calm, remote, little thing like the 
moon could so trouble the seas? Or that 
the dark side of it brings the waters rush- 
ing together as tumultuously as the 
bright? 

The Thursday following there was one 
of these dinners, and it was one of those 
long, dry, summer. days when the ladies 
arrive with freshly starched faces before 
it gets hot, and leave with freshly starched 
faces after it gets cool. - 

The guests, although having that sense 
of bodily comfort which precedes the cer- 
tainty of delicacies and which makes peo- 
ple kindly and confidential in advance, 
were sitting together in the forenoon 
amid the most frigid ‘attempts to start a 
conversation. At last one of them ven- 
tured upon the dryest, simplest mention 
of Hilary’s name. .After that the deluge. 

They reviewed his entire past. One 
told how, as a little boy he had always 
come into church with the other members 
of the family, and sung out of a hymn- 
book with his mother ; but in later years 
had waited outside with the fast young 
men of the neighborhood, keeping a 
purely secular eye upon the girls in the 
carriages as they drove up to the steps. 
Another remembered that he regularly 
marched in at the head of these upon the 
singing of the last hymn, and sat far 
back among the hardened and the back- 
sliders ; and that sometimes he whittled 
matches, more than one of which ex- 
ploded with a loud crack close to the ear 
of one of the most venerable sisters in the 
fold; that if the sermon was long, he 
snapped his watch at the preacher loud 
enough for half the congregation to hear ; 
that at times he did not come to church 
at all, but was away, no one knew where. 
A third recalled how he would never miss 
a circus in the neighboring towns, and 
would often guy the clown in a voice to 
be heard above the uproar of the ring ; 
that once being bantered by the clown in 
return, he had shed his coat and tried to 
ride the mule—and did ride it until the 
mule lay down and rolled on him. It was 
not forgotten that he had always been 
fond of the negro minstrel shows, where 
he picked up songs and the best of his 
jokes—to be retold on Saturday after- 
noons at the blacksmith shop, where the 
young farmers assembled to pitch quoits 
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and hear the news. One of them had 
heard from her husband that he could be 
seen about the court-house square on 
county court days in the neighboring 
counties, smoking constantly, shaking 
hands right and left, and followed by 
other young fellows trying to smoke and 
shake hands like him—all with a color in 
their faces that did not come from the 
sun. It seems, also, that he was the last 
to start home from town toward nightfall, 
and when he did start, whirled out of the 
livery stable in a curve that made the 
buggy reel; passing everybody on the 
way home, over rocks, ruts, culverts, 
bridges, and those long piles of cracked 
limestone that are so terrible to a horse’s 
feet. It was not related, however, that 
once in this way he had spun so dizzily 
around two old jogging neighbors of his 
—husbands of two of these ladies—that 
they had spoken up feelingly on the sub- 
ject of old Bourbon, and the better to 
illustrate to each other the proper use of 
this wily spirit, had produced a con- 
fidential bottle from under the buggy- 
seat and exchanged their +‘ regards.’’ But 
it was known that once he had come in 
unsteadily upon one of these good old 
men as he warmed himself at the office 
stove of the livery stable, had sat down 
in his lap, and throwing his arms around 
him had challenged him to billiards for 
fried oysters. 

After this the conversation drifted into 
darker channels as the caldron bubbled 
more furiously—being sorichly fed. They 
recalled, with low, sad voices, the fact 
that about two years before he had been 
sent as a student to the State college, and 
after a short career had returned home 
disgraced. And since then he had become 
wilder; the hurrying hoof-beats of his 
little mare could be heard up and down 
the turnpike long after midnight, miles 
away from home. What was the meaning 
of those songs always of the same tenor ? 

From this point the talk, if submitted 
for print, must have lost in volume by 
reason of expurgations. The whole of it 
might have made part of Doctor Johnson’s 
ideal book: one with a preface, setting 
forth what it would contain, followed by 
an appendix stating why it did not con- 
tain it. 

Daphne and her mother were among 
the company. The girl had sat silent 
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thus far, her head bent low over her 
needlework. 

Her mother, also, had taken little part 
in the talk. She was one of the crushed 
and silent women. The wives of such 
elders usually are. When she spent a 
day abroad, her habit of silence lay on 
her still. Her conversation consisted 
mainly of replies to questions. If she 
volunteered a remark, it was usually a 
quotation or a timid interpretation of her 
husband’s opinions. She never dared 
quote or interpret him to his face; and 
this boldness behind his back was the 
last strain of vivacity in her that sur- 
vived his desolating tyranny. 

At last the conversation turned on the 
subject of the picnic, and here she felt 
emboldened to make a remark : 

‘«My husband will never forgive him 
for taking advantage of a child like 
Daphne. He felt the disgrace of it ter- 
ribly on account of his position in the 
church.”’ 

Daphne dropped her sewing as though 
it were a coal. 

‘“«Now, mother, you hush,’’ she ex- 
claimed. Her lips were white and quiver- 
ing with anger and with the heartache 
of those two infinite hours. And they 
had been sitting there without observing 
her! They saw her now, and such a si- 
lence filled the room that the sounds of 
insect life out in the yard were heard 
through the open doors and windows. 
Daphne picked up her work again and 
bent her head lower. But the silence 
lasted ; and feeling that their eyes were 
turned on her like burning-glasses, and 
that it was too late now evgr to undo the 
scandal of her words, she folded her hands 
and fixed her eyes on her mother again. 

‘¢You know that I am not a child,'’ she 
said. ‘‘ You know that Hilary did not 
take any advantage of me. You know 
that I did not disgrace anybody. And 
father knows it. Then why do you say 
so? I'll tell you why I danced, if you 
want to know. And I’ll tell him when I 
get home. And why don’t you keep out 
of this gossip? I am sick of it,’’ she 
continued excitedly, her eyes flashing as 
she looked round upon them all. «And 
you are no better than mischief-makers. 
What you’ve been saying are /ies/”’ 
She flirted out of the room with a back- 
ward toss of her head and taking her 
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seat on the porch went on with her work. 

This spoiled the dinner. One cannot 
perfectly enjoy the hospitality of a host- 
ess whom one has jugt accused of telling 
lies, and the hostess does not perfectly 
enjoy having one try. But great things 
were possible to the company that day. 
Daphne at the table wag so pressed with 
attentions from her hostess and the guests 
that the occasion was as good as an ova- 
tion in her honor. She was glad enough 
to smooth over the rupture ; for she was 
secretly terrified by the thought that they 
would misunderstand her motive in tak- 
ing Hilary’s part, and make a neighbor- 
hood scandal of that. Simple, seventeen- 
year-old Daphne! As if those wiseacres 
did not understand perfectly now what 
the matter was, and asif one-half of them 
were not already preparing to tell the other 
half that they had known it all the time. 

The ladies separated into groups of 
twos and threes immediately after dinner 
and strolled away on their quiet little bio- 
logical walks, some around the flower- 
beds in the front yard, some to look at the 
grapes and young vegetables in the gar- 
den ; and then it was that they began to 
give each other nudges that were as long as 


paragraphs and glances that would have 


filled a page. Daphne’s mother having 
framed awkward excuses a little later for 
starting home,—some salt-rising had to 
be made for supper,—they came together 
again; and once more there followed a 
frigid effort to begin general conversation. 
One of them at last inquired Daphne's 
age, and everything else followed. It was 
like turning up a long open tube filled 
with shot. They did not even omit the 
story of how Daphne had asachild never 
cared for dolls, but liked better to play 
with little boys and was often caught 
hugging them. Another of the guests 
soon made excuses for leaving ; and she 
availed herself of the extra time to drive 
by and talk the rest of the afternoon with 
Hilary’s mother. Andthen, having made 
all the mischief she could in one day, at 
the close of it she felt so proud of herself, 
and so pleased with her virtues, that on 
the way home she sang over and over 
again her favorite hymn : 


‘‘ Just as I am, without one plea!”’ 


How dear to human nature are its lies ! 
Cutting words passed between Daphne 
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and her father that night—words that life 
is too short to make forgotten. She was 
sitting at the window of her room as late 
as twelve o’clock, her eyes swollen and 
sobs still trembling on her lips. Poor 
child, poor Daphne! Any rebellion against 
the general order of things in this world 
was beyond her intelligence. Her quar- 
rel with life directed itself against a dozen 
or more people as the wilful originators 
of all her grief, and restlessness, and 
pain ; and she believed that as soon as 
she were rid of these, she would be per- 
fectly happy. She had all the desires 
she wanted, and she would gratify these 
just as she chose. 

She did not care enough for her father 
to have been deeply wounded by anything 
he said. But aroused to-night with the 
idea that he was mainly responsible for 
her unhappiness, she recalled the things 
she had against him as far back in life as 
she could remember. 

There is no earthly tribunal so terrible, 
both in its justice and in its injustice, as 
the mind of achild bent upon finding out 
why it turns against a parent; and 
Daphne’s memory fished up some black 
and curious things from the river of the 
past. 

She was too young to make allowances 
for his faults, and perhaps she was too 
truly his child to have been able to show 
him the mercy that he denied to her. The 
young never realize when judging the 
old that the old are in a measure irrespon- 
sible and guiltless. The old themselves 
never fully understand why it is that de- 
spite all their wisdom and struggles they 
do not become better than they are—those 
of the old at least who do not consider 
themselves well enough in their way. 
Daphne could not see generations of 
faulty people darkening away behind her 
father and handing down to him their in- 
justice, hardness, unlovableness, their 
warped and purblind consciences ; and 
that he could no more help being what he 
was than she could help being what she 
was: so that both of them might well 
have been more patient and forgiving 
with each other. But it takes a great deal 
of inner light to see this outer darkness en- 
veloping our life, anda great deal of good- 
ness to walk sweetly forward through it. 

Of one fact during these unhappy hours 
she remained unaware: that whenever 
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‘““SHE FLIRTED OUT OF THE ROOM WITH A BACKWARD TOSS OF HER HEAD.”’ 


she was thinking of her father her tears 
ceased; and whenever she thought of 
Hilary they flowed again. Those stories 
about his life in the town while he was a 
student and of his expulsion—were they 
true? Those midnight rides and songs— 
did they mean what those old mothers 
had said ? 

When they had reached home and her 
mother had told what had taken place 
that day, her father had shown a degree 
of anger beyond anything she had ever 
seen in him. He had rebuked her for 





immodesty. He had frightened her with 
the idea that she had now made herself 
the subject of a new and more serious 
neighborhood scandal. And most of all, 
he had forbidden her ever to see Hilary 
again. 

Nevertheless the plan which Daphne 
had been forming all night was to see 
Hilary once more as soon as possible. 
She must let him know that she had 
taken his part as his friend, and correct 
any false impression that he might have 
formed of her character and her motive. 
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Then she would tell him that it was the 
last time they would meet, and say good- 
by. And then—she would always live 
a sad and lonely woman in this dark and 
dreary world. Daphne was so soothed 
and cheered by the future image of her- 
self as a sad and lonely woman in a dark 
and dreary world, that she got into bed 
immediately and had a delicious sleep. 

Through her sleep she was out in the 
green meadow, and he was coming down 
the path to meet her. Once in the vivid- 
ness of her dream she stretched out her 
arms: her lips parted and her bosom 
heaved with a long, deep breath of peace. 

The account given that day of Hilary’s 
life in town, and of his return home in 
disgrace, was not wholly untrue. 

One autumn he had been sent as a 
student to the State college, and a room 
engaged for him in the dormitories, in 
order he might fall more closely under 
the fatherly care of the president. Up to 
the following Christmas he fell at inter- 
vals under the fatherly care of the entire 
faculty. 

His career as an academician ranged 
through the tenets of many unlike sys- 
tems of philosophy, and by turns he was 
everything except one thing only—he was 
never platonic. 

In a few weeks after his entering, the 
top of his bureau and the edge of his 
looking-glass blossomed out into a bower 
of the photographs of the girls he soon 
met, and of actresses whom he had never 
seen but whose curves and poses struck 
his fancy. He soon wore the bloom off 
of two cadet uniforms ; and on Saturday 
afternoons was much in evidence walking 
along Main street in the tarnished splen- 
dor of one of these—a cigarette in his 
fingers, his heavy front of yellow hair 
hanging forward as a bang under the lip 
of his gray cap, and his glance roving 
about for anything feminine and attrac- 
tive that passed and would notice him. 
He spent a good deal of time around the 
livery stables, where he took part with 
the men in the talk about stock and 
crops, and occasionally met farmers from 
his neighborhood. In his college society, 
they quickly chose him as a marshal at 
their open sessions ; and on these occa- 
sions, gorgeous in sash, rosette, and 
white gloves, he would guide the com- 
pany to their seats—ushering the girls 
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along with an official pressure of their 
beautiful soft arms, the real nature of 
which did: not deceive them, however. 
And now and then he made a recitation 
that fairly took the breath of a professor 
away, merely to show everybody that he 
was not a fool. 

But the downfall of his scholastic 
career came about through a cornet. 
Being of a musical turn, he had entered the 
college band, and had elected to play upon 
that instrument, which is known to be of 
a most uncertain performance in the wind 
when not kept strictly to its better and 
more reasonable nature. His favorite 
hours of practice he thought would be in 
his room at night; but he was soon ad- 
monished that this was not allowable. 
Occasionally, however, he would allow 
himself one vagrant blast—he called it 
blowing the dust out of Gabriel’s throat 
—that awoke the sleepers around, leaving 
them to regain their dreams as best they 
could. 

One night he had come from the theater 
—after an hour or more about town—and 
he was feeling ungovernably alive; and 
when he got into his room and lighted 
his student’s lamp, and did not wish to 
go to bed; and did not wish to get his les- 
sons, the spirit of the cornet came upon 
him, and swearing that he would practice 
when and where he pleased, he reached 
for—Gabriel. 

Across the hall opposite Hilary’s room 
was the room of a tall, green sapling from 
the foothills of the Cumberland—a trans- 
planted sapling that had swayed back- 
ward and forward till midnight before an 
awful thing called Greek, and that meant 
to get up at five o’clock the next morning 
and sway on, as it had been swaying for 
the three months past. Meantime the 
sapling asked for rest. 

Hilary had hardly begun to woo the 
ear of night with his fingering fantasies, 
when his door was flung open, and the 
sapling stood in the doorway, his short 
shirt fluttering about his thin loins, and 
his legs rising from the floor to his slab 
trunk like a pair of long, white compasses. 

The musician was sitting in his chair 
with his face toward the door, his eyes 
blinking softly like a cat’s before a fire, 
and his cheeks puffed out like an old 
picture of Boreas. 

The storm-swept sapling said some- 
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thing—that was drowned by the music— 
and waited. Then he spoke again and 
waited. Then he advanced his compasses 
and with one leg of them, and an incon- 
ceivable nimbleness for anything so 
rigid, kicked Gabriel against the ceiling 
with a crash ; and then—there was called 
a meeting of the faculty the next after- 
noon, and the young Kentucky high- 
lander and the young Kentucky low- 
lander attended the meeting. 

The complaints of a faculty are often 
like the janitor’s keys—a bunch gradually 
made up of little and large, so that when- 
ever they care to use one they can have 
them all. Hilary was invited to examine 
a surprising bunch of keys, and to testify 
to what kind of a door each key unlocked. 
He quietly acknowledged to the big keys, 
but of the little ones grew heady and con- 
temptuous, going so far as to say that 
the faculty made as much trouble about 
nothing as a lot of old cats at night on a 
backyard fence. What right had they to 
pry into a young fellow’s outside affairs? 
Suppose the students were to pry into 
their outside affairs or have them up? 
What was sauce for the gander ought to 
be good sauce for the gosling, etc., etc. 

The first light snows of the year were 
falling. The Thanksgiving gobbler had 
been selected at home. The quails were 
fat in the fields, and the rabbits were nib- 
bling the cabbages in the gardens. His 
setter missed him sadly. The faculty 
and he held irreconcilable views of life 
and discipline; and once more the sap- 
ling swayed on undisturbed before the 
tongue of Pericles. 


IX. 


Hilary’s mother was waiting for him 
when he reached home late that night 
after the dinner. For years they had 
spread the report, as they always do, that 
he had broken her heart. If so, she 
idolized him with the fragments. Not a 
night in all that time but she placed a 
lamp in the window to guide him home 
across the storm-swept fields ; in winter 
kept the fire bright for him ; made him 
draw off his soaking or frozen boots for a 
warm foot-bath ; wiped his feet in her 
own lap, pressing them jealously against 
her heart ; asked no questions ; thought 
no wrong; watched with devoted eyes 
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his face with the flickering firelight on 
it, now thoughtful, now happy with the 
pleasure of things in which he allowed 
her no share ; when he was in bed, often 
stole into his room to give a last tuck to 
his feet and touch his forehead with her 
lips ; and afterwards prayed for him in 
tears and with pride at her own shining 
pillow ; a divine love and trust, which is 
perhaps the best anchor that we men can 
ever be held by during those raging 
vears. 

The front door stood open, a swinging 
lamp burned iow in the hall, and as he 
walked up the pavement, having taken 
the bridle and saddle off his mare, he saw 
the soft, slow movement of her fan. He 
sat down at her feet, leaning against a 
white Corinthian column, and took outa 
cigar. 

‘« Don’t smoke yet,’’ she said, and she 
brought him a saucer of his favorite 
cream and a plate of his favorite cake. 
He was in one of his quiet moods, and 
ate it in silence. But she knew how to 
wait. Then he lighted his cigar. 

«‘ You’d better go to bed, mother,”’ he 
said quietly. He liked to talk of her as 
though she were a child. 

«It’s too hot. Surely it will rain to- 
morrow. It has been lightning in the 
north.’’ She leaned forward and looked 
intently at the sky as if a shower were 
the only thing in the world she could be 
thinking of. 

«« The corn needs it.’’ 

«« And the garden—everything.”’ 

‘«‘Has anybody been here to see me 
since dinner ?”’ 

‘‘No. Somebody has been to see me.”’ 

‘«One of your beaux ?”’ 

«« Never you mind.”’ 

She often coquetted with him. Southern 
women characteristically do with their 
grown sons. It is the lingering remnant 
of an old prodigal habit. 

“T know! I saw her rockaway.”’ 

««T don’t believe it. Who was she?’’ 

«“Never you mind. And I can guess 
what she came for.”’ 

“« What ?”’ 

‘« To tell you about the dinner to-day.”’ 

She did not reply at once. When she 
did, her words had the calm of a coming 
storm. 

‘«« She did tell me about that.”’ 
He remained silent, not being further 
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interested ; and her fan moved before her 
face with the slow precision of a hand 
that has forgotten it. 

«Hilary !” 

«« Yes’m.”’ 

‘« There was a disgraceful scene at that 
dinner to-day.”’ 

‘‘There always is at that house, isn’t 
there? Isn’t that the reason you and the 
others who were invited didn’t go?”’ 

‘I don’t mean that now !" 

Her tone caught his ear as unusual. 
Moreover, when his mother said that any- 
thing was disgraceful, it was disgraceful. 

She began and told him,—not exactly 
the facts,—but what had been reported as 
facts ; and naturally her informant had 
not repeated what the ladies had said 
about her own son. It is remarkable that 
a woman who is not a gossip will believe 
a gossip when the tale flows in with the 
current of her anxieties. Hilary’s mother 
had in mind the girl that she wanted him 
to marry. The recent coupling of his 
name with Daphne’s aroused her to 
prompt decisive action. 

He listened without comment ; but his 
cigar went out ; he was interested. 

The old clock behind the door in the 
hall struck one. She rose and stood over 
him. 

‘«It is not a delicate thing for a mother 
to say to a son, and you know that I have 
never said such athing to you. But’’— 
her tone was gentle, merciless— the girl 
is in love with you, and she has shown it, 
and it will be talked about all over the 
neighborhood. Keep away from her! 
She is not the kind of a girl you want to 
have anything to do with. There are 
some things I can't very well explain to 
you, but if I must I will!” 

One of her hands sought for his fore- 
head under his heavy hair. 

‘«Good-night,’’ she murmured, and she 
bent down and laid her lips on it. 

He threw away his cigar, and putting 
up his arms drew her face down to his 
like a child. 

When she reached the doorway of the 
hall, she turned. 

‘Would you like to know now what I 
mean ?’’ Her voice was calm and deter- 
mined. 

‘“No’m. Good-night.’’ 

His setter got up from where it had 
been lying on the other side of the porch, 
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and _ stretched 
lighted a cigar. 

Young men of twenty do not care much 
for what their mothers may think about 
girls. The world has grown a deal wiser 
since mothers understood that subject, if 
they ever did. These sons, on the other 
hand, have mastered that branch of 
knowledge. Hilary considered himself a 
man who was able to do his own think- 
ing ; and it afforded him now some amuse- 
ment that his mother should undertake, 
at this late day, to give him advice about 
his own specialty. 

But he began to turn over the account 
he had received of the day’s doings. It 
struck him that the girl, arraigned before 
that tribunal of women, was a good deal 
like himself, when summoned of old be- 
fore the faculty. She had honestly told 
them what she thought of them, and he 
on one occasion had told the faculty in 
pretty much the same terms what he 
thought of them. He liked her spirit 
immensely, and he resolved the first 
chance he could get, to tell her so. 

And then she had refused to let the 
blame of the dancing rest on him—that 
fact had been incidentally dropped by his 
mother as it had been incidentally im- 
parted by the tale-bearer. His heart 
warmed to her for this. He remembered 
how he had once fought a student for in- 
volving him without ground in a college 
scrape, when he had scrapes enough of 
his own. It was fair-minded in her; and 
fair play was a thing that he might have 
prided himself upon having always tried 
to practice. It was courageous in her ; 
and he did not respect anybody—man or 
woman—who was not that. 

Altogether he liked better the way that 
she had acted in the whole matter than 
his own conduct ; for he had certainly 
helped to get her into the trouble, and it 
had not even occurred to him to try to 
help her out. Now she was more deeply 
in than ever. She had bearded those old 
gossips in their den. They would never 
forgive her, and they would have their 
revenge. That was why they had already 
started this new scandal that she was in 
love with him. And when they had used 
that scandal against her until they got 
tired of it, they would invent some other. 
He was in a position to know what this 
kind of rapid ineradicable scandal-growth 


itself beside him. He 








meant. Experience had taughthim. In 
. his own case he had gone on in his own 
: way, and had left everything to settle 
itself, or to unsettle itself, as it chose or 
did not choose; and he would no more 
2) have taken the trouble to turn upon his 
vilifiers than he would have made a trip 
to the woods for the purpose of stamping 


B! out the toadstools ; some would be dying 
3 by the time he got there, and others would 
£ be springing up the moment he was gone. 


But his mother’s last words about 
Daphne —what did they mean? What 
were those things about her that she 
a could not explain to him? If he had 
9 been a gentleman, of course, he would 
have let that question go unanswered. 
But he was not quite a gentleman, and 
he resolved to see her and find out for 
himself. As for asking his mother to tell 
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him, or even allowing her to tell him— 
he tossed his cigar out into the grass. 

And as for letting any amount of gos- 
sip that had influenced or might hereafter 
influence his mother to prejudice him 
against the girl who had befriended him 
—his state of mind on that subject was 
also expressed by the same gesture. 

They were close to nature as they lay 
there that summer night—those two 
young animals. The dog was the better 
trained, and had behind him generations 
of better trained fathers ; for what is it to 
train a whole race of dogs in comparison 
with a single human being —the very 
breath of whose life is error ? 

The dog at best would have made but a 
poor sort of human creature; but the 
fellow would at least have made a noble 
dog. He had the sovereign qualities of 
courage, and faithfulness, and affection, 
with no mean order of sagacity ; and if 
he hunted much, at least he always 
hunted fairly and in the open field. His 
faults lay chiefly in his youth, his im- 
pulses, and his passions—not in his prin- 
ciples ; and anything like the plotting of 
wrong was impossible tohim. But there 
are many of his fellow-creatures—with 
principles far worse—who would not have 
been able to abide Hilary. 

Take a cannon-ball of the best metal 
that may be cast, Hollow it out. Fill it 
with water. Plug it tight. Put it under 
the corner of a house, so that the weight 
of the house will rest on the plug. Then 
let nature come along in a freezing mood, 
and one of two things will 
happen : the water will force 
the plug and lift the house, or 
the ball will burst. Nature 
quietly asks room for the op- 
erations of her laws; if it is 
not given, she takes it, and you 
take the consequences. If the 
young man’s life had over- 
flowed the innocent banks of 
childhood, if wild oats seem to 
spring up wherever he had trod, 
you could not have gotten from 
him any intelligent account 
of what he was doing. You 
would have had to question 
nature and his forefathers, and 
some of the people who had 
always influenced him. 

(To be continued.) 
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SUBMARINE BOATS. 


By W. A. DosBson. 


HE rapid development of the me- 
chanical processes by which the 
heat stored up during past ages in our 
coal-beds can be transformed into energy, 
and that energy accumulated or stored 
ready for instant service, has made possi- 
ble the practical solution of the problem 
of submarine navigation, and has made 
well-nigh possible the prophetic vision 
of the wonderful little «« Nautilus.”’ 

The idea of a submarine vessel, which 
is capable of being directed at will and 
by which a torpedo can be attached to or 
discharged at an enemy, has long occu- 
pied the thoughts of men, and finds its 
justification in the fact that the most vul- 
nerable portion of a vessel, and that on 
which the greatest damage can be inflict- 
ed, is beneath the water, which forms a 
natural protection to the submarine boat. 
The first recorded attempt to build a sub- 
marine vessel was made by the Dutch, in 








the seventeenth century, and this has been 
followed at intervals by many inventors 
whose efforts seem to have been almost en- 
tirely disconnected, and without knowl- 
edge of preceding experiments ; therefore, 
little progress had been made upto the time 
of the Civil war of the United States. Not- 
able exceptions are the boats built by 
David Bushnell, of Westbrook, Maine, in 
about 1776, and that of Robert Fulton, in 
1800, for Napoleon Bonaparte, who was 
then First Consul of France. Both of 
these boats are remarkable, in that they 
embodied the general principles on which 
the later boats have been built, the im- 
provements made being due rather to the 
progress of engineering, than to any fail- 
ure by these pioneers to grasp the essen- 
tial features of submarine warfare. 

At first view the idea of a boat for sub- 
marine warfare seems born of cowardice, 
and contrary to the traditions of sea- 
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fighting, where the survival of the fittest 
meant the ship whose commander pos- 
sessed the greater courage, experience, 
and ability to avail himself of the powers 
of his vessel and of the weak points of 
his antagonist ; where discipline and care- 
fully trained gun crews did much te 
counterbalance any superiority in the 
size of the opposing vessel. To see and 
know the danger to be met is in itself re- 
assuring, and causes the full power of 
resisting or obviating such danger to be 
put forth ; but the knowledge that it is 
in. the power of the enemy to make an 
unseen attack has a demoralizing effect, 
because no effort can prevent it. Al- 
though the crew of the submarine vessel 
may be almost secure from attack, there 
are So many contingencies to be met, such 
liability to accident, and.so little hope of 
escape if the unexpected happens, that 
operating a submarine vessel will hardly 
become a pastime, and will only be un- 
dertaken by those of abounding resource 
and nerve. It may be urged that the de- 
structive capabilities of submarine vessels 
are so great and of so stealthy a character 
that their use is taking an unfair advan- 
tage of the foe, by giving him no oppor- 
tunity to meet the attack. But the art 
of war knows no mercy so long as resist- 
ance is shown, and indeed, what can be 
more merciless than the shelling of a city 
containing women and children, for the 
purpose of laying it under tribute and 
crippling the resources of the enemy? 
Therefore, the mere supposition of the 
presence of submarine craft may have a 
greater moral effect than known opposi- 
tion, and will cause the most daring com- 
mander to be very cautious in assaulting 
an otherwise defense- 
less city. Then again, 
it is only by making 
the engines of war 
more and more horri- 
ble, and the loss of life 
and treasure involved 
greater, that the pres- 
ervation of peace is 
assured. 

During the Civil war, 
that period so fertile in 
the production of im- 
plements of war, the 
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received considerable attention, especi- 
ally. from the Confederates, who, in: fact, 
succeeded in blowing up the U.S. S. 
Housatonic by the use of one of these 
submarine boats or Davids, as_ they 
were called by them. Admiral Porter, 
U.S.N., thus describes the attack upon 
the Housatonic : ‘‘ At about 8:45 P.M. the 
officer of thedeck . . . . discovered some- 
thing in the water, about one hundred 
yards away, moving toward the ship. 
. ... It had the appearance of a plank 
moving along the water. It came directly 
toward the ship, and within two minutes 
of the time it was first sighted, was 
alongside. The chains were slipped, the 
engines backed, and all hands called to 
quarters. But it was too late; the tor- 
pedo struck the Housatonic just forward 
of the mainmast on the starboard side, 
in line with the magazine. .... When 
the explosion took place the ship trem- 
bled all over, as if by the shock of an 
earthquake, and seemed to be lifted out 
of the water, and then sank stern fore- 
most, heeling to port as she went down. 
.... Strange to say the David was not 
seen after the explosion, and was sup- 
posed to have slipped away in ‘the confu- 
sion. But when the Housatonic was in- 
spected by divers the torpedo-boat was 
found sticking in the hole she had made, 
and all her crew were found dead in her.’’ 

The French took up the subject next and 
carried forward the experiments with Le 
Plongeur, which was one hundred and for- 
ty feet in length and of two hundred tons 
displacement. The propelling force was 
compressed air stored in tanks, acting 
through an engine of an ingenious design. 
Difficulty was experienced in regulating 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF THE HOUSATONIC. 


the depth of submergence until a pro- 
peller, working on a vertical shaft, was 
fitted, which gave very satisfactory re- 
sults, indeed. 

Later, or in 1885, M. Goubet, of Paris, 
constructed a very excellent boat, which 
was propelled and its motions governed 
by the use of electricity. This boat 
seems to have given great satisfaction, 
and has served as the base of subsequent 
French design. Following this came 
designs of Mr. Nordenfeldt, of Sweden, 
Mr. Waddington, of England, and Messrs. 
Baker and Holland, of the United States, 
who have done much to solve the intri- 
cate problems surrounding submarire 
navigation. 

In 1893, the Government of the United 
States appropriated money for building a 
submarine torpedo-boat, and after a care- 
ful examination of the plans submitted by 
Messrs. Baker and Holland, the Navy 
Department has awarded the contract to 
Mr. Holland for the construction of a 
boat on the plans submitted by him. 

The principle which obtains in all sub- 
marine vessels is to have an extremely 
small reserve of buoyancy in the fighting 
condition, that is, to have the weights 
and the surface displacement very nearly 
equal, so that by the admission of water 





or by slight decrease in the volume of 
displacement, the vessel may be made to 
sink to a desired depth. 

The methods of causing the weights to 
exceed the displacement are quite numer- 
ous. In some systems the total volume 
of displacement can be varied ; in others, 
the weight, and in still others both are 
variable. The volume of displacement is 
varied by the use of cylinders or plung- 
ers, capable of being thrust out or drawn 
in at will, When the cylinders are pro- 
jected beyond the hull proper, to their 
full extent, the displacement is such as 
to keep the vessel awash, or the upper 
deck slightly above or even with the 
water ; when the cylinders are drawn in, 
the displacement is decreased slightly be- 
low the total weight, and the vessel sinks 
in a manner similar tothe fish who ex- 
pands or contracts its air-bladder when 
wishing to rise or sink. When the de- 
sired depth is reached, the cylinders are 
thrust out until the weight and displace- 
ment are equal, when the vessel floats at 
the required depth. 

The methods of varying the weight are 
to provide for a certain amount of water 
to be carried in reservoirs or pipes within 
the vessel, and by means of ballast se- 
cured to the exterior of the hull, so 
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arranged that it can 
be detached at will 
by those within the 
vessel. The fixed bal- 
last is capable of be- 
ing used*once only, 
and that in an emer- 
gency when the de- 
scent cannot be 
checked by other ap- 
pliances, and it be- 
comes absolutely nec- 
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essary for the safety 
of the crew to lessen 
the weight considera- 
bly in order to insure 














a return to the sur- 
face. Under ordinary 
conditions the weight 
is increased by ad- 
mitting water to the storage pipes and 
tanks until the weight is slightly in ex- 
cess of the displacement, when, of course, 
the vessel sinks. The pipes and tanks 
are connected with a supply of compressed 
air, so that when a desired depth has been 
reached a sufficient amount of the water is 
forced out to restore the equilibrium be- 
tween weight and displacement, and the 
vessel finally floats without vertical mo- 
tion, or by discharging the entire amount 
of water, the reserve of buoyancy is re- 
stored and the vessel rises to the surface. 

Another method of overcoming the 
small amount of reserved buoyancy is 
by the use of propellers worked on ver- 
tical shafts, thereby causing the vessel to 
be propelled downward, the greater the 
amount of reserve buoyancy overcome 
by the action of the propellers, the greater 
the certainty of the vessel rising to the 
surface when the propellers are stopped. 
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THE BAKER SUBMARINE BOAT. 


The methods of submergence already 
indicated have supposed the vessel to be 
in a state of rest so far as longitudinal 
motion is concerned, but by giving the 
vessel motion longitudinally, and allow- 
ing the water to act on horizontal rudders 
controlled from within the vessel, sub- 
mergence may be effected. By placing 
the rudders at a suitable angle when the 
vessel is moving, an unbalanced vertical 
pressure is obtained, which, combined 
with the onward motion, causes the vessel 
to descend, the path of the center of grav- 
ity of the vessel approximating an in- 
clined plane; this is termed diving. 
When the rudders are brought to a level 
or horizontal position, the pressure van- 
ishes and the vessel rises. 

Almost all of the recent designs for 
submarine boats contemplate a_ vessel 
capable of cruising on the surface, or with 
the hull awash, going below only when 
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THE HOLLAND BOAT. 


near the object of attack, or to avoid pur- 
suit. This necessitates the use of two 
systems of motive power,—one for use 
when cruising, when supplies of fresh air 
can readily be drawn from the atmosphere 
for purposes of combustion, and the other 
to propel the vessel when hermetically 
sealed and completely submerged. The 


motive power for cruising is generally 
steam, generated by means of the ordi- 
nary boiler, the funnel to which is so con- 


structed as to be housed within the vessel 
at shortest notice, the opening being 
mechanically sealed ; the engine is con- 
nected with either one or two screws for 
propulsion. For working in a submerged 
condition, electricity is used, which is ob- 
tained from storage batteries ; the motors 
are connected to the propeller shafts by 
clutch gear, so that either the steam-en- 
gine or the electric motors can be applied 
for propulsion. Small electric motors are 
used for steering, working the torpedo- 
gear, for compressing air, and for pumping. 

The problems, then, which confront the 
designer are in general as follows: 

1st. A structure of sufficient strength 
to withstand the pressure of the water at 
a predetermined depth. 

2nd. An arrangement of weights such 
as to ensure stability in all conditions. 

3rd. Motive power to drive the vessel 
at a given speed both on the surface and 
when submerged. 

4th. Means of varying the weight or 
displacement so as to sink to and main- 
tain a predetermined depth. 

5th. Means of checking a descent due 
to accident. 


6th. Manner of handling the torpedoes 
to ensure certain action. 

7th. Means of ready escape in case of 
a disabling accident. 

8th. Reliable method of keeping a de- 
sired course. 

The first thing to be considered is the 
obtaining of a structure of sufficient size 
and buoyancy to carry the necessary 
weights and give good working room, at 
the same time to have the strength nec- 
essary to resist the pressure at a predeter- 
mined depth. So far as a working depth 
is concerned, the submergence need not 
be but little below the keel of the deepest 
draft vessels, say from twenty-seven to 
thirty feet ; but as the means adopted for 
sinking the vessel may give rise to ver- 
tical oscillations of considerable magni- 
tude, or some accident to the manipulat- 
ing apparatus may carry the vessel far 
below the working depth, the structure 
should withstand a pressure several times 
this depth, or at least equal to the maxi- 
mum depth of water in our harbors, say 
one hundred and fifty feet. The scantling 
of the vessel being determined from this 
pressure, with a reasonable allowance for 
safety, a touch pressure of even greater 
immersion could be withstood. 

The following table gives the pressure 
of water at different heads: , 


Pressure in Ibs. 


Head in feet. . 
per sq. in. 
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The scantling having been determined, 
we are enabled to arrive at a ratio of 
weight of hull to volume of displace- 
ment; the remainder of displacement can 
then be devoted to machinery, armament, 
ballast, etc. 

The features which would naturally 
next engage our attention are those of 
speed and motive power. A _ cruising 
speed of twelve knots per hour would 
seem to be all that is necessary to make 
the passage from port to port, while for 
submarine work a speed of from eight to 
ten miles per hour will enable any of our 
harbors to be traversed in a few hours. 
For determining the power necessary to 
drive the vessel, but one displacement 
need be considered, and that when the 
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sures on the front and back surfaces 
clearly must balance one another at any 
depth. When this plate is moved ahead 
at a uniform speed, it has at each in- 
stant to impart a certain amount of 
motion to the water disturbed by its pas- 
sage ; but the momentum thus produced 
is not influenced by the hydrostatical 
pressures on the plate, corresponding to 
the depth of its immersion. Water is 
practically incompressible; apart from 
surface disturbance, the volume of water, 
and therefore the weight, set in motion 
by the plate, will be nearly constant for 
all depths at any assigned speed. In 
other words, if there be no surface dis- 
turbance, the resistance at any speed is 
independent of the depth.’’ 












































THE AUTHOR'S IDEA. 


vessel is awash, when 

the entire surface 

is practically wetted 

surface. The power 
>necessary to drive 

the vessel at a given 

speed, awash, will be 

about the same as, 

AB or a little more, than 
that required for the same speed when 
submerged completely. The opinion is 
frequently expressed that the power 
must increase with the depth, owing 
to the fact that the hydrostatic pressure 
is confused with the dynamical con- 
ditions incidental to motion. This is 
clearly pointed out by Sir W. H. White, 
who says: ‘* Supposing a deeply-im- 
mersed plate to be at rest, the pres- 


Secrion ar 


For motive power steam may be used 
when awash, and electricity when com- 
pletely submerged,—although the system 
adopted by Mr. Nordenfeldt, of storing 
hot water in tanks, at great pressure, was 
quite successful ; the water when released 
from the tank immediately expands into 
steam and is used in the ordinary steam- 
engine. Mr. Nordenfeldt says: «‘ By 
using water as the means of storing up 
energy, I am in possession of a reservoir 
which can never get out of order, and 
which can be replaced at any hour in any 
part of the world, and without any ex- 
traneous assistance from shore or other 
ships.’’ On the other hand, the hot water 
must be used immediately after being 
stored, while electricity will admit of 
several days elapsing before being used. 
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The form of the vessel should be such 
as to offer the greatest natural resistance 
to crushing, and, at the same time, allow 
of the most favorable disposition of the 
weights for the purpose of stability. The 
best form transversely seems to be that of 
an oval or ellipse, the major axis being 
vertical. The shape fore and aft to be 
that of a fish, with the after end elongated 
in order to obviate the tendency to yaw 
on the course. In this portion should be 
fixed the otdinary vertical rudder for 
steering, also moderate sized horizontal 
rudders to be used in maintaining a de- 
sired depth. The boiler, for surface work, 
should be of the tubular type, in order 
to have it as light as possible, using coal- 
oil for fuel, and the motors should be so 
arranged that either steam or electricity 
can be quickly applied as the motive 
force. 

The method of overcoming the reserve 
buoyancy so as to cause the vessel to 
sink is next to be considered. To cause 
the vessel to sink by the simple admission 
of water to tanks or pipes, is open to the 
objection that vertical oscillations of con- 
siderable magnitude will be set up so that 


it may be extremely difficult to maintain 


a required depth. To vary the volume 
of displacement is open to the same ob- 
jection, besides’causing resistance to pro- 
pulsion. To overcome the reserve buoy- 
ancy by means of horizontal rudders, 
giving the boat a div- 
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them to force the vessel quickly below 
the surface. The arrangement of pro- 
pellers devised by the late George C. 
Baker promises excellent results for 
submerging the vessel instantly, for 
quickly checking the descent, and for 
maintaining a predetermined depth. In 
this arrangement the propellers are 
placed at the sides of the vessel and 
supported by movable brackets through 
which run the propeller shafts. By 
revolving the brackets the full power 
can be exerted upon the propellers at any 
position in a plane parallel to the longi- 
tudinal vertical axis of the vessel. The 
full power can thus be used to drive the 
vessel downward when at the surface, or 
upward when deeply submerged, or for- 
ward or backward. The screws can be 
placed at an angle sufficient to overcome 
the tendency to return to the surface, and 
drive the vessel onward at a desired 
depth. The directive force is always 
under complete control, and from the fact 
that the reserve buoyancy has been over- 
come by the action of the propellers, an 
accident to the machinery will cause the 
vessel to return at once to the surface ; 
but this tendency can be overcome, if de- 
sired, by the admission of water to equal- 
ize displacement and weight. 

The possibility of disaster from acci- 
dent is still to be provided for. The 
simplest means of suddenly reducing the 





ing motion, has the 
serious objection of 
requiring consider- 
able onward motion. 





If, when coming to 
the surface to take 
observations, the ves- 
sel should have fire 
opened upon it by the 
enemy, sufficient time 
might elapse before 
submergence could 
be again effected, 
to allow the enemy’s 
fire to disable the 
vessel. There remains 
then the method 
of submergence by 
means of propellers on 
vertical shafts; con- 
siderable power must 
be exerted through 





Drawn by C. C. Dodge. 
AUTHOR'S BOAT AT THE SURFACE FOR OBSERVATION. 
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lenses and mirrors, the 
latter capable of adjust- 
ment, housed entirely 
within the vessel. The 
tube to be of eight to ten 
feet in length, passing 
out of the hull through 





A RUSSIAN TORPEDO-BOAT—GOUBET SYSTEM. 


weight is to carry a considerable amount 
of water in reservoirs or pipes, to be con- 
nected with reservoirs of compressed air 
through valves controlled by hydrostatic 
pressure, so that when nearing a danger- 
ous pressure the vessel will be automat- 
ically lightened. In addition to this, in 
order to increase the displacement, two 
cylinders or plungers near each end may 
be provided to take the place of detach- 
able ballast. The cylinders and their 
motors add but little weight to the struc- 
ture, and are capable of being used as 
often as may be necessary, while detach- 
able ballast can be used but once. 

To overcome any irclination due to 
change in the position of the crew, or 
by the discharge of torpedoes, it is pro- 
posed to fit trimming tanks at each end, 
between which water can be pumped to 
overcome the inclination, the motion of 
the pump to be regulated by a pendulum 
mechanism operating through an elec- 
tric motor, which will work entirely in- 
dependent of the depth of immersion, and 
be affected only by the change of trim or 
inclination. It seems, from all experi- 
ments made, that it is as impossible to 
see any distance under the water as it is 
to see above the water in a heavy fog. 
No electric light, however powerful, will 
penetrate the mist far enough to be of any 
practical value ; therefore, it is absolutely 
necessary to rise to the surface at inter- 
vals in order to take the position of the 
vessel to be attacked. Both Messrs. Hol- 
land and Baker propose to use a camera 
lucida for this purpose, in order that the 
vessel need not expose even so much as 
the conning-tower to give the alarm. The 
camera lucida consists of a tube with 


a stuffing-box when 
raised for observation. 
By means of an arm, the 
tube can be rotated so as 
to bring the whole hori- 
zon in view. Mr. Baker 
proposes to get rid of the 
condensation deposited 
upon the mirrors by ex- 
hausting the air from the tube. This in- 
strument, in connection with the com- 
pass, will enable the vessel to be kept on 
its course with accuracy. 

The torpedoes are to be fired from tubes 
fixed near the bow, the ejecting force be- 
ing compressed air; the number carried 
should be at least four. If the vessel at- 
tacked should have her nets down, the 
first torpedo would tear open the net, 
leaving a passage for the remaining three. 
Failing to destroy the vessel by torpedoes, 
the submarine boat should at once ram it, 
and should therefore be provided witha 
strong stem of great lateral stiffness and 
of such shape as to prevent the ram being 
caught in the breach made in the bottom 
of the vessel. In order to purify the air 
or restore the oxygen, there should be 
provided a simple chemical apparatus for 
generating oxygen gas in quantity suffi- 
cient to supply the amount used by the 
crew in respiration. A _ skeleton plan 
embodying the above ideas and sugges- 
tions is shown in Figs. 1, 2, etc. 

The Holland boat will be eighty feet 
long and eleven feet in diameter, with a 
total displacement of one hundred and 
thirty-eight and one-half tons. For sur- 
face work the vessel will be driven by 
twin screws, actuated by two sets of steam- 
engines. For work below the surface an 
electric motor in connection with storage 
batteries will be used. The speed on the 
surface will be sixteen knots per hour, 
and when completely submerged a speed 
of eight knots isexpected. The vessel is 
of the diving type, submergence being 
effected by the action of the water upon 
large horizontal rudders placed at the 
stern of the vessel. The plan of ap 
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proaching an enemy is that of creeping 
upon him with the vessel just awash, 
leaving only the conning-tower exposed, 
going below the surface entirely only 
when within striking distance, or to 
escape disaster if discovered. The arma- 
ment will consist of five automobile torpe- 
does which will be discharged from twin 
tubes in the bow. Air will be supplied to 
the crew from reservoirs stored at a pres- 
sure of two thousand pounds per square 
inch ; if, however, the air should be ex- 
hausted by accident, it is expected that 
an abundant supply can be obtained 
through a two-inch hose-pipe stowed on a 
reel,»the free end being attached to a float, 
which, when released, will rise to the 


7O A CHILD; IN FANCY. 


surface, carrying with it the hose. In 
order that the vessel may quickly pass 
from the cruising condition to that nec- 
essary for complete submergence, the 
smoke-pipe has been provided with a 
hydraulic apparatus for housing it within 
the hull almost instantaneously. All the 
improvements introduced into similar 
craft abroad have been carefully consid- 
ered, and such as have commended them- 
selves to the inventor’s experience have 
been incorporated in the present design ; 
also many others born of his experience 
in previous vessels have been fitted, so 
that the country may reasonably expect 
that the Holland boat will be an unquali- 
fied success. 


TO A CHILD; IN FANCY. 


By GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 


I LOOK upon thy happy face— 

Dear child with those undarkened eyes 
Like glimpses of transparent skies— 
And dream of things which have no place 


In that small, golden head of thine; 
Things that no ten-year-old has yet 
Dared in his roguish wit to set 

To thought, or word, or rhythmic line. 


And it is better so, I think, 

Better the child should be a child, 
That he should grow as glad and wild 
As flowers upon a river’s brink. 


Laugh, then, and romp, and kiss the sun, 
And be as if this ancient earth 

Were but the resting-place of mirth 
Since time was born and joy begun. 


Laugh, and I'll be a child with thee, 
Forgetful of the days which fly, 
Forgetful of the nights which die, 
And sipping sweetness like the bee. 


For, oh! remember, little sir, 
Childhood is but a passing spring, 
Loath to await the burgeoning 

Of summer and its fiery stir... . 


But no, my dreams will not be stilled ; 
I cannot turn the long years back, 

And life for me has plowed its track ;° 
The man must be the man, as willed; 


Not dreams, I warn thee, such as they, 
Our languid-hearted poets make, 
Nor such as many love to wake 
From fable or the Grecian lay ; 


But dreams of an aspiring soul, 
That yearns with all its human might 
To steal the secrets of the night, 
To reach some high, millennial goal. 


Here, at this hour, I view the sweep 
Of a vast century to its close, 
Sublime in its titanic throes, 

And in its plummet ocean-deep— 


A century thrilled from start to end 
With fearless striving, fearless hope, 
Whose larger mind and wider scope 
In one eternal progress tend. 


Yet thine will be the loftier tread, 
And thine will be the swifter pace ; 
When thou shalt be as I, the race 
Will scorn the marvels of the dead. 


Ah, thou shalt look so clear, so far, 
That all I wonder at will seem 
Like the first mistings of a dream 
Which dawns into a perfect star. 





A TRAGEDY OF THE GREAT NORTH ROAD. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


V. 
LIFE IN THE CASTLE. 


“ NCLE,”’ said Nance, ‘what should 
Mr. Archer care for your con- 


cerns? He hath troubles of his own, and 


came to be at peace, I think.’’ 

‘«T tried to make her understand me,’’ 
repeated Jonathan, doggedly ; and now 
Do you think this world is 


[ll try you. 
fair?’’ 

‘«« Fair and false,’’ quoth Mr. Archer. 

The old man laughed immoderately. 
««Good,’’ said he; ‘‘ very good, but what 
I mean is this: Do you know what it is 
to get up early and go to bed late, and 
never take so much as a holiday but four, 
and one of these your own marriage day, 
and the other three the funerals of folk 
you loved? and all that to have a quiet 
old age in shelter, and bread for your old 
belly, and a bed to lay your crazy bones 
upon, with a clear conscience ?’’ 

««Sir,’? said Mr. Archer, with an incli- 
nation of his head, ‘‘ you portray a very 
brave existence.’’ 

‘‘Well,’”’ continued Jonathan, «and in 
the end, thieves deceive you ; thieves rob 
and rook you; thieves turn you out, in 
your gray old age, and send you begging. 
What have you got for all your honesty? 
A fine return! You that might have 
stole scores of pounds, there you are, out 
in the rain with your rheumatics !"’ 

Mr. Archer had forgotten to eat ; with 
his hand upon his chin, he was studying 
the old man’s countenance. ‘And you 
conclude?” he asked. 

«Conclude !’’ cried Jonathan ; ««I con- 
clude I'll be upsides with them.” 

«“ Ay,’’ said the other, ‘‘we are all 
tempted to revenge.’’ 

«You have lost money ?’’ asked Jona- 
than. 

‘A great estate,’’ said Archer, quietly. 

‘See now !’’ says Jonathan, ‘and where 
is it?” : 

‘‘Nay, I sometimes think that every 
one has had his share of it but me,’’ was 
the reply. ‘All England hath paid his 
taxes with my patrimony ; I was a sheep 
that left my wool on every brier.’’ 


«And you sit down under that ?’’ cried 
the old man. ‘Come now, Mr. Archer, 
you and me belong to different stations ; 
and I know mine—no man better, but 
since we have both been rooked, and are 
both sore with it, why, here’s my hand 
with a very good heart, and I ask for 
your’s, and no offense, I hope.”’ 

‘«« There is surely no offense, my friend,”’ 
returned Mr. Archer, as they shook hands 
across the table; «‘for, believe me, my 
sympathies are quite acquired to you. 
This life is an arena where we fight with 
beasts ; and indeed,’’ he added, sighing, 
‘«T sometimes marvel why we go down to 
it unarmed.”’ 

In the meanwhile, a creaking of un- 
greased axles had been heard descending 
through the wood; and presently after, 
the door opened and the tall hostler en- 
tered the kitchen carrying one end of Mr. 
Archer’s trunks. The other was carried 
by an aged beggarman of that district, 
known and welcome for some twenty 
miles about under the name of Old Cum- 
berland. Each was soon perched upon a 
settle, with a cup of ale ; and the hostler, 
who valued himself upon his affability, 
began to entertain the company, still with 
half an eye on Nance, to whom, in gal- 
lant terms, he expressly dedicated every 
sip of ale. First, he told of the trouble 
they had to get his lordship started in the 
chaise ; and how he had dropped a rou- 
leau of gold on the threshold, and the 
passage and door-step had been strewn 
with guinea pieces. At this, old Jona- 
than looked at Mr. Archer. Next the vis- 
itor turned to news of a more thrilling 
character : how the down mail had been 
stopped again near Grantham by three 
men on horseback—a white and two 
bays; how they had handkerchiefs on 
their faces ; how Tom, the guard's blun- 
derbuss, missed fire, but he swore he had 
winged one of them with a pistol, and 
how they had got clean away, with sev- 
enty pounds in money, some valuable 
papers, and a watch or two. 

‘Brave, brave!’’ cried Jonathan, in 
ecstasy. ‘Seventy pounds! Oh, it’s 
brave !”’ 

«« Well, I don’t see the great bravery,”’ 
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observed the hostler, misapprehending 
him. ‘Three men, and you may call 
that three to one. I'll call it brave when 
some one stops the mail single-handed ; 
that’s a risk.”’ 

‘And why should they hesitate ?’’ in- 
quired Mr. Archer. ‘The poor souls 
who are fallen to such a way of life, 
pray, what have they to lose? If they 
get the money, well; but if a ball should 
put them from their troubles, why, so 
much the better.’’ 

‘Well, sir,’’ said the hostler, «I be- 
lieve you'll find they won’t agree with 
you. They count on a good fling, you 
see; or who would risk it? And here’s 
my best respects to you, Miss Nance.”’ 

«‘And I forgot the part of cowardice,”’ 
resumed Mr. Archer. ‘All men fear.’ 

«©O, surely not,’’ cried Nance. 

«« All men,’’ reiterated Mr. Archer. 

‘Ay, that’s a true word,’’ observed 
Old Cumberland, ‘‘and a thief, anyway ; 
for it's a coward’s trade.’’ 

‘But these fellows, now,’’ said Jona- 
than, with a curious, appealing manner, 
— ‘these fellows with their seventy 
Archer, they 
were no true thieves after all, but just 
people who had been robbed and tried to 
get their own again. What was that you 
said about all England and the taxes? 
One takes, another gives; why, that’s 
almost fair. If I’ve been rooked and 
robbed, and the coat taken off my back, 
I call it almost fair to take another’s.’’ 

«© Ask Old Cumberland,’’ observed the 
hostler, «« you ask Old Cumberland, Miss 
Nance!’’ and he bestowed a wink upon 
his favored fair one. 

‘« Why that ?’’ asked Jonathan. 

‘‘He had his coat taken, ay, and his 
shirt, too,’’ returned the hostler. 

‘Ts that so?’’ cried Jonathan, eagerly. 
‘« Was you robbed, too?”’ 

‘That was I,’’ replied Cumberland, 
‘(with a warrant! I was a well-to-do 
man when I was young.’’ 

“Ay! See that!’ says Jonathan. 
‘‘And you don't long for a revenge?”’ 

«Eh! Not me!’’ answered the beg- 
gar. ‘It's too long ago. But if you'll 
give me another mug of your good ale, 
my pretty lady, I won't say no to that.” 

«And shalt have! And shalt have!” 
cried Jonathan ; ‘or brandy even, if you 
like it better.”’ 


pounds !— perhaps, Mr. 
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And as Cumberland did like it better, 
and the hostler chimed in, the party 
pledged each other in a dram of brandy 
before separating. 

As for Nance, she slipped forth into the 
ruins, partly to avoid the hostler’s gal- 
lantries, partly to lament over the defects 
of Mr. Archer. Plainly, he was no hero! 
She pitied him ; she began to feel a pro- 
tecting interest mingle with and almost 
supersede her admiration, and was at the 
same time disappointed and yet drawn to 
him. She was, indeed, conscious of such 
unshaken fortitude in her own heart that 
she was almost tempted by an occasion to 
be bold for two. She saw herself, in a 
brave attitude, shielding her imperfect 
hero from the world; and she saw, like 
a piece of heaven, his gratitude for her 
protection. 

From that day forth the life of these 
three persons in the ruins ran very 
smoothly. Mr. Archer now sat by the 
fire with a book, and now passed whole 
days abroad, returning late, dead weary. 
His manner was a mask, but it was half 
transparent ; through the even tenor of 
his gravity and courtesy, profound revo- 
lutions of feeling were betrayed, seasons 
of numb despair, of restlessness, of ach- 
ing temper. For days he would say 
nothing beyond his usual courtesies and 
solemn compliments ; and then all of a 
sudden, some fine evening beside the 
kitchen fire, he would fall into a vein of 
elegant gossip, tell of strange and inter- 
esting events, the secrets of families, 
brave deeds of war, the miraculous dis- 
covery of crime, the visitations of the 
dead. Nance and her uncle would sit till 
the small hours with eyes wide open ; 
Jonathan applauding the unexpected in- 
cidents with many.a slap of his big hand; 
Nance, perhaps more pleased with the 
narrator’s eloquence and wise reflec- 
tions; and then, again, days would fol- 
low of abstraction; of listless bearing ; 
of apologies and long hours of silence. 
Once only, and then after a week of un- 
relieved melancholy, he went over to the 
Green Dragon ; spent the afternoon with 
the landlord.and a bowl of punch, and re- 
turned as on the first night, devious in 
step, but courteous and unperturbed of 
speech. 

If he seemed more natural and more at 
his ease, it was when he found Nance 
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alone, and laying by some part of his 
reserve, talked before her, rather than to 
her, of his destiny, character, and hopes. 
To Nance these interviews were but a 
doubtful privilege. At times he would 
seem to take a pleasure in her presence, 
to consult her gravely, to hear and dis- 
cuss her counsels; at times, even, but 
these were rare and brief, he would talk 
of herself, praise the qualities that she 
possessed, touch indalgently on her de- 
fects, and lend her books to read and even 
examine her upon her reading; but far 
more often he would fall into a half un- 
consciousness, put her a question and 
then answer it himself, drop into the 
veiled tone of voice of one soliloquizing, 
and leave her at last as though he had 
forgotten her existence. It was odd, too, 
that in all this random converse, not a 
fact of his past life, and scarce a name, 
should ever cross his lips. A profound 
reserve kept watch upon his most un- 
guarded moments. He spoke continually 
of himself, indeed, but still in enigmas : 
the veiled prophet of egoism. 

The base of Nance’s feelings for Mr. 
Archer was admiration as for a superior 
being ; and with this his treatment, con- 


sciously or not, accorded happily. When 
he forgot her, she took that this essential 


brutality stood excused. His compli- 
ments, besides, were always grave and 
rational ; he would offer reason for his 
praise; convict her of merit, and thus dis- 
arm suspicion. Nay, and the very hours 
when he forgot and remembered her alter- 
nately, could by the ardent fallacies of 
youth, be read in the light of an atten- 
tion. She might be far from his con- 
fidence ; but still she was nearer it than 
any one. He might ignore her presence, 
but yet he sought it. 

Moreover, she, upon her side, was con- 
scious ef one point of superiority. Be- 
side this rather dismal, rather effeminate 
man, who recoiled from a worm, who 
grew giddy on the castle wall, who bore 
so helplessly the weight of his misfor- 
tunes, she felt herself a head and shoul- 
ders taller in cheerful and sterling cour- 
age. She could walk, head in air, along 
the most precarious rafter; her hand 
feared neither the grossness nor the 
harshness of life’s web, but was thrust 
cheerfully, if need were, into the brier 
bush, and could take hold of any crawl- 
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ing horror. Ruin was mining the walls 
of her cottage, as already it had mined 
and subverted Mr. Archer’s palace ; well, 
she faced it with a bright countenance 
and a busy hand; she had got some wash- 
ing, some rough seamstress work from 
the Green Dragon, and from another 
neighbor ten miles across the moor ; at 
this she cheerfully labored, and from that 
height she could afford to pity the useless 
talents and poor attitude of Mr. Archer. 
It did not change her admiration ; but it 
made it bearable. He was above her in 
all ways ; but she was above him in one. 
She kept it to herself, and hugged it. 
When, like all young creatures, she made 
long stories to justify, to nourish, and to 
prognose the course of her affection, it 
was this private superiority that made all 
rosy, that cut the knot, and that, at last 
in some great situation, fetched to her 
knees the dazzling but imperfect hero. 
With this pretty exercise she beguiled the 
hours of labor, and consoled herself for 
Mr. Archer’s bearing. Pity was her 
weapon and her weakness; to accept 
the loved one’s faults, although it has 
an air of freedom, is to kiss the chain, 
and this pity it was which, lying 
nearer to her heart, lent the one ele- 
ment of true emotion to a fanciful and 
brain-sick love. 

Thus it fell out that one day she had 
gone to the Green Dragon and brought 
back thence a letter to Mr. Archer. He, 
upon seeing it, winced like a man under 
the knife; pain, shame, sorrow, and the 
most trenchant edge of mortification, cut 
into his heart and wrung the steady com- 
posure of his face. 

‘Dear heart, have you bad news ?”’ she 
cried. 

But he only replied by a gesture and 
fled to his room ; and when, later on, she 
ventured to refer to it, he stopped her on 
the threshold, as if with words prepared 
beforehand. <‘‘There are some pains,’ 
said he, ‘‘ too acute for consolation, or I 
would bring them to my kind consoler. 
Let the memory of that letter, if you 
please, be buried.’’ And then as she 
continued to gaze at him, being, in 
spite of herself, pained by the elabo- 
rate and doubtfully sincere in word and 
matter. ‘Let it be enough,’’ he added 
haughtily, «‘that if this matter wring 
my heart, it doth not touch my con- 
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science. I am aman, I would have you 
to know, who suffers undeservedly.”’ 

He had never spoken so directly ; never 
with so convincing an emotion ; and her 
heart thrilled for him. She could have 
taken his pains and died of them, with 
joy. 

Meanwhile, she was left without sup- 
port. Jonathan now swore by his lodger, 
and lived for him. He was a fine talker. 
He knew the finest sight of stories ; he 
was a man and a gentleman, take him for 
all in all, and a perfect credit to Old 
England. Such were the old man’s de- 
clared sentiments, and sure enough he 
clung to Mr. Archer’s side, hung upon 
his utterance when he spoke, and watched 
him with unwearying interest when he 
was silent. And yet his feeling was not 
clear ; in the partial wreck of his mind, 
which was leaning to decay, some after- 
thought was strongly present. As he 
gazed in Mr. Archer’s face, sudden bright- 
ness would kindle in his rheumy eyes, 
his eyebrows would lift, as with a sudden 
thought ; his mouth would open as though 
to speak, and close again on silence. Once 
or twice he even called Mr. Archer myste- 
riously forth into the dark courtyard, 


took him by the button, and laid a demon- 
strative finger on his chest ; but there his 
ideas or his courage failed him ; he would 
shufflingly excuse himself and return to 
his position by the fire without a word of 


explanation. ‘‘The good man was grow- 
ing old,’ said Mr. Archer, with a sus- 
picion of ashrug. But the good man had 
his idea, and even when he was alone, the 
name of Mr. Archer fell from his lips con- 
tinually in the course of mumbled and 
gesticulative conversation. 


VI. 
THE BAD HALF-CROWN. 


However early Nance arose, and she was 
no sluggard, the old man, who had begun 
to outlive the earthly habit of slumber, 
would usually have been up long before, 
the fire would be burning brightly, and 
she would see him wandering among the 
ruins, lantern in hand, and talking assid- 
uously to himself. One day, however, 
after he had returned late from the mar- 
ket town, she found she had stolen a 
march upon that indefatigable early riser. 
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The kitchen was all blackness. She 
crossed the castle yard to the wood-cellar, 
her steps printing the thick hoar-frost. 
A scathing breeze blew out of the north- 
east, and slowly carried a regiment of 
black and tattered clouds over the face of 
heaven, which was already kindled with 
the wild light of morning, but where she 
walked, in shelter of the ruins, the flame 
of her candle burned steady. The ex- 
treme cold smote upon her conscience. 
She could not bear to think this bitter 
business fell usually to the lot of one so 
old as Jonathan, and made desperate reso- 
lutions to be earlier in the future. 

The fire was a good blaze before he en- 
tered, limping dismally into the kitchen. 
‘« Nance,’’ said he, «‘I be all knotted up 
with the rheumatics ; will you rub mea 
bit?’’ She came and rubbed him where 
and how he bade her. ‘ This is a cruel 
thing that old age should be rheumat- 
icky,’’ said he. ‘‘WhenI was young, I 
stood my turn of the teethache like a 
man ; for why? because it couldn’t last 
forever, but these rheumatics come to live 
and die with you. Your aunt was took 
before the time came ; never had an ache 
to mention. Now I lie all night in my 
single bed and the blood never warms in 
me; this knee of mine it seems like 
lighted up with the rheumatics ; it seems 
as though you could see to sew by it ; and 
all the strings of the old loveache as if 
devils was pulling’em. Thank you, kind- 
ly ; that’s someways easier now, but an old 
man, my dear, has little to look for ; it’s 
pain, pain, pain to the end of the busi- 
ness, and I'll never be rightly warm 
again ’til I get under sod,’’ he said, and 
looked down at her with a face so aged 
and weary that she had nearly wept. 

«‘T lay awake all night,’’ he continued ; 
‘I doso mostly, anda long walk kills 
me. Eh, deary me, to think that life 
should run to such a puddle! And I re- 
member long syne when I was strong, 
and the blood all hot and good about me, 
and I loved to run, too, deary me, to run ! 
Well, that’s all by. You'd better pray to 
be took early, Nance, and not live on ’till 
you get to be like me, and are robbed in 
your gray old age, your cold, shivering, 
dark old age, that’s like a winter’s morn- 
ing,’’ and he bitterly shuddered, spread- 
ing his hands before the fire. 

«Come, now,’’ said Nance, ‘the more 
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you say, the less you'll like it, Uncle 
Jonathan ; but, if I were you, I would be 
proud ; for to have lived all your days 
honest and beloved, and come near the 
end with your good name, isn’t that a 
fine thing to be proud of? Mr. Archer 
was telling me, in some strange land they 
used to run races, each witha lighted can- 
dle, and the art was to keep the candle 
burning. Well, now, I thought that was 
like life ; a man’s good conscience is the 
flame he gets to carry, and if he come to 
the winning post with that still burning, 
why, take it how you will, the man’sa 
hero—whereall if he was low-born, like 
you and me.’’ 

«Did Mr. Archer tell you that ?’’ asked 
Jonathan. 

‘« No, dear,’’ said she, ‘‘that’s my own 
thought about it. He told me of the 
race. But see, now,’’ she continued, put- 
ting on the porridge, ‘‘ you say old age is 
a hard season, but so is youth. You're 
half out of the battle, I would say ; you 
loved my aunt, and got her, and buried 
her, and some of these days soon you'll 
go to meet ‘her, and take her my love and 
tell her I tried to take good care of you ; 
for so I do, Uncle Jonathan.” 


Jonathan struck with his fist upon the 


settle. «*D’ye think I want to die, ye 
bitch !’’ he shouted. ‘I want to live 
ten hundred years.”’ 

This was a mystery beyond Nance’s 
penetration, and she stared in wonder as 
she made the porridge. 

«I want to live,’ he continued. «I 
want to live and to grow rich. I want to 
drive my carriage, and to dice in hells, 
and see the king, I do. Is this a life that 
I lived? I want to be a rake, d’ye under- 
stand? I want to know what things are 
like. I don’t want to die like a blind kit- 
ten, and me seventy-six.”’ 

‘«Oh, fie !’’ said Nance. 

The old man thrust out his jaw at her, 
with the grimace of an irreverent school- 
boy upon that aged face. It seemed a 
blasphemy. Then he took out of his 
bosom a long leather purse, and empty- 
ing its contents on the settle, began to 
count and recount the pieces, ringing and 
examining each, and suddenly he leapt 
likea young man. «‘What!’’ he screamed. 
‘« Bad! O Lord, I’m robbed again !"’ And 
falling on his knees before the settle, he 
began to pour forth the most dreadful 
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curses on the head of his deceiver. His 
eyes were shut, for to him this vile so- 
lemnity was prayer. He held up the bad 
half-crown in his right hand, as though 
he were displaying it to heaven, and what 
increased the horror of the scene, the 
curses he invoked were those whose 
efficacy he had tasted: old age and 
poverty, rheumatism and an ungrate- 
ful son. Nance listened appalled; then 
she sprang forward and dragged down 
his arm and laid her hand upon his 
mouth. 

‘“Whist !’’ she cried. ‘‘Whist ye, for 
God’s sake! Oh, my man, whist ye! 
If Heaven were to hear, if poor Aunt 
Susan were to hear! Think, she may be 
listening !’’ And with the histrionism of 
strong emotion she pointed to a corner of 
the kitchen. 

His eyes followed her finger. He looked 
there for a little, thinking, blinking ; then 
he got stiffly to his feet and resumed his 
place upon the settle, the bad piece still 
in his hand. So he sat for some time, 
looking upon the half-crown, and now 
wondering to himself on the injustice and 
partiality of the law, now computing 
again and again the nature of his loss; 
so he was still sitting when Mr. Archer 
entered the kitchen. At this, a light came 
into his face ; and after some seconds of 
rumination he despatched Nance upon an 
errand. 

‘Mr. Archer,’’ said he, as soon as they 
were alone together, ‘‘ would you give me 
a guinea piece for silver ?’”’ 

‘‘ Why, sir, I believe I can,’’ said Mr. 
Archer. 

And the exchange was just effected 
when Nance reéntered the apartment. 
The blood shot into her face. ‘* What’s 
to do here?’’ she asked rudely. 

‘‘ Nothing, my dearie,’’ said old Jona- 
than, with a touch of whine. 

‘« What’s to do?”’ she said again. 

‘¢ Your uncle was but changing me a 
piece of gold,’’ returned Mr. Archer. 

‘Let me see what he hath given you, 
Mr. Archer !’’ replied the girl. ‘I had 
a bad piece, and I fear it is mixed up 
among the good.”’ 

‘«Well, well,’’ replied Mr. Archer, 
smiling, ‘«‘I must take the merchant’s 
risk of it. The money is now mixed.”’ 

“IT know my piece,’’ quoth Nance. 
«‘Come, let me see your silver, Mr. 
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Archer! If I have to get it by a theft, 
I'll see that money,’’ she cried. 

‘« Nay, child, if you put as much pas- 
sion to be honest as the world to steal, I 
must give way, though I betray myself,”’ 
said Mr. Archer. ‘‘ There it is as I re- 
ceived it.”’ 

Nance quickly found the bad _ half- 
crown. ‘Give him another,’’ she said, 
looking Jonathan in the face, and when 
that. had been done, she walked over to 
the chimney and flung the guilty piece 
into the reddest of the fire; its base con- 
stituents began immediately to run ; even 
as she watched it, the disk crumpled and 
the lineaments of the king became con- 
fused. Jonathan, following close behind, 
beheld these changes from over her 
shoulder, and his face darkened sorely. 

‘« Now,’’ said she, ‘‘come back to 
table, and to-day it is that I shall say 
grace, as I used todo in the old times, 
day about with Dick,’’ and covering her 
eyes with one hand, ‘‘ O Lord,”’ said she, 
with deep emotion, ‘make us thankful ; 
and O Lord, deliver us from evil! For 
the love of the poor souls that watch for 
us in heaven, O deliver us from evil.’’ 


Vit. 


THE BLEACHING GREEN. 


The year moved on to March; and 
March, though it blew bitter keen from 
the North Sea, yet blinked kindly be- 


tween whiles on the river dell. The mire 
dried up in the closest covert ; life ran in 
the bare branches, and the air of the 
afternoon would be suddenly sweet with 
the fragrance of new grass. 

Above and below the castle the river 
crooked like the letter S. The lower loop 
was to the left, and embraced the high 
and steep projection which was crowned 
by the ruins ; the upper loop enclosed a 
lawny promontory, fringed by thorn and 
willow. It was easy to reach it from the 
castle side ; for the river ran in this part 
very quietly among innumerable boulders 
and over dan-like walls of rock. The 
place was all enclosed, the wind a stranger, 
the turf smooth and solid; so it was 
chosen by Nance to be her bleaching 
green. 

One day she brought a basket full of 
linen, and had but begun to wring and 
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lay them out, when Mr. Archer stepped 
from the thicket on the far side, drew 
very deliberately near, and sat down in 
silence on the grass. Nance looked up 
to greet him with a smile, but finding 
her smile was not returned, she fell in- 
to embarrassment and stuck the more 
busily to her employment. Man or 
woman, the whole world looks well at 
any work to which they are accustomed, 
but the girl was ashamed of what she 
did. She was ashamed, besides, of the 
sunbonnet that so well became her, 
and ashamed of her bare arms, which 
were her greatest beauty. 

‘¢ Nausicaa,’’ said Mr. Archer at last, 
‘««T find you like Nausicaa.’’ 

«And who is she ?’’ asked Nance, and 
laughed in spite of herself, an empty and 
embarrassed laugh that sounded in Mr. 
Archer’s ears, indeed, like music, but to 
her own like the last grossness of rus- 
ticity. 

‘«She was a princess of the Grecian 
islands,’”’ he replied. ‘A king being 
shipwrecked, found her washing by the 
shore. Certainly I, too, -was_ ship- 
wrecked,’”’ he continued, plucking at the 
grass. ‘There never was a more des- 
perate castaway ; to fall from polite life, 
fortune, a shrine of honor, a grateful con- 
science, duties willingly taken up and 
faithfully discharged ; and to fall to this 
—idleness, poverty, remorse.’’ He seemed 
to have forgotten her presence, but here 
he remembered her again. ‘ Nance,’’ 
said he, *‘ would you havea man sit down 
and suffer or rise up and strive?’’ 

«“Nay,’’ she said, «I would always 
rather see him doing.’’ 

‘«Ha!"’ said Mr. Archer, ‘‘ but yet you 
speak from an imperfect knowledge. 
Conceive a man damned to a choice of 
only evil ; misconduct upon either side, 
not a fault behind him, and yet naught 
before him but this choice of sins. How 
would you say then ?”’ 

‘‘I would say that he was much de- 
ceived, Mr. Archer,’’ returned Nance. 
«IT would say there was a third choice, 
and that the right one.”’ 

‘© IT tell you,’’ said Mr. Archer, «the 
man I have in view hath two ways open 
and no more. One to wait like a poor 
mewling baby until fate save or ruin him ; 
the other to take his troubles in his hand, 
and to perish or be saved at once. It is 
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no point of morals; both are wrong. 
Either way this stepchild of Providence 
must fall; which shall he choose, by 
doing, or not doing ?”’ 

‘« Fall, then, is what I should say,’’ re- 
plied Nance. ‘ Fall where you will, but 
do it! For O, Mr. Archer,’’ she continued, 
stooping to her work, ‘‘ you that are good 
and kind, and so wise, it doth sometimes 
go against my heart to see you live on 
here like a sheep inaturnip field. If you 
were braver—’’ and here she paused, con- 
science smitten. 

‘Do I indeed lack courage ?’* inquired 
Mr. Archer of himself. ‘Courage, the 
footstool of the virtues, upon which they 
stand. Courage, that a poor private car- 
rying a musket has tospare of ; that does 
not fail a weasel or a rat ; that is a brut- 
ish faculty ? Ito fail there? I wonder. 
But what is courage, then? The con- 
stancy to endure oneself, or to see others 
suffer? The itch of ill-advised activity : 
mere shuttle-wittedness ? or to be still 
and patient? To inquire of the signifi- 
cance of words, is to rob ourselves of 
what we seem to know, and yet of all 
things, certainly to stand still is the least 
heroic. Nance,’’ he said, ‘‘did you ever 
hear of Hamlet ?”’ 

‘« Never,’’ said Nance. 

“'Tis an old play,’’ returned Mr. 
Archer, ‘‘and frequently enacted. This 
while I have been talking Hamlet. You 
must know this Hamlet was a prince 
among the Danes;’’ and he told her the 
play in a very good style, here and there 
quoting a verse or two with solemn 
emphasis. 

“It is strange,’’ said Nance. 
was then a very poor creature ?”’ 

‘That was what he could not tell,’’ 
said Mr. Archer. ‘‘ Look at me. AmI 
as poor a creature?’’ 

She looked, and what she saw was the 
familiar thought of all her hours: the 
tall figure very plainly habited in black, 
the spotless ruffles, the slim hands; the 
long, well-shapen, serious, shaven face, 
the wide and somewhat thin - lipped 
mouth, the dark eyes that were so full of 
depth, and change, and color. He was 
gazing at her with his brows a little knit, 
his chin upon one hand, and that elbow 
resting on his knee. 

‘“Ye look aman! ”’ she cried. 
and should be a great one! 


«He 


““ Ay, 
The more 
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shame to you to lie here idle, like a dog 
before the fire.’’ 

‘My fair Holdaway,’’ quoth Mr. 
Archer, ‘‘ you are much set on action, 
I cannot dig, to beg I am ashamed.”’ 
He continued looking at her with a 
half- absent fixity. «’Tis a_ strange 
thing, certainly, that in my years of 
fortune I should never taste happiness, 
and now, when I am broke, enjoy so 
much of it, for was I ever happier than 
to-day? Was the grass softer, the stream 
pleasanter in sound, the air milder, the 
heart more at peace? Why should I not 
sink? To dig—why, afterall, it should 
be easy. To take a mate, too? Love is 
of all grades since Jupiter ; love fails to 
none ; and children—’’ but here he passed 
his hand suddenly over his eyes. ‘O, 
fool and coward, fool and coward,’’ he 
said bitterly, ‘‘can you forget your fet- 
ters? You did not know that I was 
fettered, Nance?’’ he asked, again ad- 
dressing her. 

But Nance was somewhat sore. ‘I 
know you keep talking,’’ she said, and 
turning half away from him, began to 
wring out a sheet across her shoulder. 
‘I wonder you are not wearied of your 
voice. When the hands lie abed, the 
tongue takes a walk.”’ 

Mr. Archer laughed unpleasantly, rose 
and moved to the water’s edge. In this 
part, the body of the river poured across 
a little narrow fall, ran some ten feet very 
smoothly over a bed of pebbles, then get- 
ting wind, as it were, of another shelf of 
rock which barred the channel, began, by 
imperceptible degrees, to separate toward 
either shore in dancing currents, and to 
leave the middle clear and stagnant. The 
set toward either side was nearly equal ; 
about one-half of the whole water plunged, 
on the side of the castle, through a nar- 
row nozle; about one-half ran lipping 
past the margin of the green, and slipped 
across a babbling rapid. 

‘« Here,’’ said Mr. Archer, after he had 
looked for some time at the fine and shift- 
ing demarcation of these currents, ‘‘ come 
here and see me try my fortune.’’ 

«Tam not like a man,’’ said Nance. 
‘«T have no time to waste.’’ 

‘«Come here,’’ he said again, ‘I ask 
you seriously, Nance. Wearenot always 
childish when we seem so.’’ 

She drew a little nearer. 
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‘« Now,’’ said he, ‘‘ you see these two 
channels ; choose one.”’ 

‘« T’ll choose the nearest to save time,’’ 
said Nance. 

‘«Well, that shall be for action,’’ re- 
turned Mr. Archer ; «‘ and since I wish to 
have the odds against me, not only the 
other channel, but yon stagnant water in 
the midst, shall be for lying still. You 
see this?’’ he continued, pulling up a 
withered rush, ‘I break it in three. I 
shall put each separately at the top of the 
upper fall, and according as they go by 
your way, or by the other, I shall guide 
my life.”’ 

‘«« This is very silly,’’ cried Nance, with 
a movement of her shoulders. 

“JT do not think it so,’’ said Mr. 
Archer. 

«« And then,’’ she resumed, ‘if you are 
to try your fortune, why not evenly ?”’ 

‘«Nay,’’ returned Mr. Archer with a 
smile, ‘‘no man can put complete reliance 
in blind fate ; he must still cog the dice.’’ 

By this time he had got upon the rock 
beside the upper fall, and bidding her 
look out, dropped a piece of rush into the 
middle of the intake. The rusty fragment 
was sucked at once over the fall, came up 
again far on the right hand, leaned ever 
more and more in the same direction, and 
disappeared under the hanging grasses 
on the castle side. 

‘©One,’’ said Mr. 
standing still.’’ 

But the next launch had a different fate, 
and after hanging for a while about the 
edge of the stagnant water, steadily ap- 
proached the bleaching green and danced 
down the rapid under Nance’s eyes. 

‘«‘Qne for me,’’ she cried with some 
exultation ; and then she observed that 
Mr. Archer had grown pale, and was 
kneeling on the rock with his hand raised 
like a person petrified. «*« Why,’’ said she, 
‘«you do not mind it, do you ?”’ 

‘¢ Does a man not mind a throw of dice 
by which a fortune hangs?’’ said Mr. 
Archer, rather hoarsely. ‘And this is 
more than fortune. Nance, if you have 
any kindness for my fate, put up a prayer 
before I launch the next one.”’ 

‘‘A prayer,’’ she cried, ‘about a game 
like this? I would not be so heathen.”’ 

«‘Well,’”’ said he, ‘‘then without,’’ and 
he closed his eyes and dropped the piece 
ofrush. This time there was no doubt. 


Archer. ‘One for 
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It went for the rapid as straight as any 
arrow. 

‘«« Action, then,’’ said Mr. Archer, get- 
ting to his feet, and then, ‘‘ God forgive 
us,’’ he added, almost to himself. 

««God forgive.us, indeed,’’ cried Nance, 
‘‘for wasting the good daylight. But 
come, Mr. Archer, if I see you look so 
serious, I shall begin to think you was 
in earnest.”’ 

«« Nay,’ he said, turning upon her sud- 
denly with a full smile, «but is not this 
good advice? I have consulted God and 
demigod ; the nymph of the river, and 
what I far more admire and trust, my 
blue-eyed Minerva. Both have said the 
same.’ My own heart was telling it ai- 
ready. Action, then be mine; and into 
the deep sea with all this paralyzing 
casuistry. 
first time." 


I am happy to-day for: the 


VIII. 
THE MAIL GUARD. 


Somewhere about two in the morning a 
squall had burst upon the castle; a clap 
of screaming wind that made the towers 
rock, and a copious drift of rain that 
streamed from the windows. The wind 
soon blew itself «ut, but the day broke 
cloudy and dripping ; and when the little 
party assembled at break fast, their humors 
appeared to have changed with the change 
of weather. Nance had been brooding on 
the scene at the riverside, applying it in 
various ways to her particular aspirations; 
and the result, which was hardly to her 
mind, had taken the color out of her 
cheeks. Mr. Archer, too, was somewhat 
absent. His thoughts were of a mingled 
strain; and even upon his usually im- 
passive countenance there were betrayed 
successive depths of depression and starts 
of exultation, which the girl translated 
in terms of her own hopes and fears. But 
Jonathan was the most altered ; he was 
strangely silent, hardly passing a word; 
and watched Mr. Archer with an eager 
and furtive eye. It seemed as if the idea 
that had so long hovered before him had 
now taken a more solid shape ; and while 
it still attracted, somewhat alarmed his 
imagination. 

At this rate, conversation languished 
into a silence, which was only broken by 
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the gentle and ghostly noises of the rain 
on the stone roof and about all that field 
of ruins ; and they were all relieved when 
the note of a man whistling and the 
sound of approaching footsteps in the 
grassy court announced a visitor. It was 
the hostler from the Green Dragon bring- 
ing a letter for Mr. Archer. Nance saw 
her hero’s face contract and then relax 
again at the sight of it; and she thought 
that she knew why, for the sprawling, 
gross characters of the address were easily 
distinguishable from the writing on the 
former letter that had so much disturbed 
him. He opened it and began to read ; 
while the hostler sat down to table with a 
pot of ale, and proceeded to make himself 
agreeable after his fashion. 

‘‘“Fine doings down our way, Miss 
Nance,’’ said he. ‘I haven’t been abed 
this blessed night.’’ 

Nance expressed a polite interest, but 
her eye was on Mr. Archer, who was read- 
ing his letter with a face of such extreme 
indifference that she was tempted to sus- 
pect him of assumption. 


‘Yes,’’ continued the hostler, ‘not 


been the like of it this fifteen years, the 
North Mail stopped at the three stones. 


” 


Jonathan's cup was at his lip, but at 
this moment he choked with a great 
splutter; and Mr. Archer, as if startled 
by the noise, made so sudden a movement 
that one corner of the sheet tore off and 
stayed between his finger and thumb. It 
was some little time before the old man 
was sufficiently recovered to beg the 
hostler to go on, and he still kept cough- 
ing, and crying, and rubbing his eyes. 
Mr. Archer, on his side, laid the letter 
down, and putting his hands in his pock- 
ets, listened gravely to the tale. 

«Yes,"’ resumed Sain, « the North 
was stopped by a single horseman ; 
my wig, but I admire him! There were 
four insides and two out, and poor Tom 
Oglethorpe the guard. Tom showed him- 
self a man; let flv his blunderbuss at 
him; had him covered, too, and could 
swear to that; but the captain never 
let on, up with a pistol and fetched 
poor Tom through the body. Tom, he 
squelched from the seat, all over blood. 
Up comes the captain to the window. 
‘Oblige ime,’ he, ‘with what you 
have.’ Would you believe it, not a man 
says cheep,—not then. They hands over 
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about all they had, four watches, rings, 
snuff- boxes, seven and forty pounds 
overhead in gold. One Dicksee, a grazier, 
tries it on, gives him a guinea. ‘ Beg 
your pardon,’ says the captain, ‘I think 
too highly of you to take it at your 
hand. I will not take less than ten from 
such a gentleman. This Dicksee had his 
money in his stocking, but there was the 
pistol at his eye ; down he goes, off with 
his stocking, and there was thirty golden 
guineas. ‘Now,’ says the captain, ‘you’ve 
tried it on with me, but I scorns the like. 
Ten, I said,’ he says, ‘and ten I take.’ 
So, dash my buttons, I call that man a 
man.” cried Sam, in cordial admiration. 

‘‘Well, and then?’’ says Mr. Archer. 

««Then,’’ resumed Sam, ‘that old, fat 
fuggot, Engleton, him as held the rib- 
bonds and drew up like a lamb when he 
was told to, picks up his cattle and drives 
off again. Down they came to the Drag- 
on, all singing like as if they was scolded ; 
and poor Tom singing nothing. You 
would ’a’ thought they had all lost the 
king’s crown t’ hear them. Down gets 
this Dicksee. ‘Postmaster,’ he says, tak- 
ing him by the arm, ‘this is a most abom- 
inable thing.’ Down gets a Major Clay- 
ton and gets the old man by the other 
arm. ‘We've been robbed!’ he cries, 
‘robbed!’ Down gets the others, and all 
round the old man, telling their story, 
and what they had lost, and how they 
was all as good as ruined; till at last old 
Engleton says, says he, ‘How about 
Oglethorpe,’ says he; ‘Ay,’ says the 
others, ‘how about the guard?’ Well, 
with that, we bousted him down, as white 
as a rag and all blood-red like a sop; I 
thought he was dead. Well, he ain’t 
dead, but he’s dying, I fancy."’ 

‘‘ Did you say four watches,’’ said Jon- 
athan. 

‘Four, I think; I wish it had been 
forty,’’ cried Sam; ‘such a party of 
soured herrings I never did see; not a 
man among them but poor Tom. But us 
that are the servants on the road have all 
the risk and none of the profit.”’ 

‘And this brave fellow,’’ asked Mr. 
Archer, very quietly, «this Oglethorpe, 
how is he now?"’ 

‘« Well, sir, with my respects, I take it 
he has a bullet hole bang through him,”’’ 
said Sam. ‘ The doctor hasn’t been yet. 
He'd been bright and early if it had been 
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a passenger. But doctor or no, I’ll make 
a good guess that Tom won't see to-mor- 
row. He'll die on a Sunday, will poor 
Tom, and they do say that’s fortunate.’ 

‘«Did Tom see him that did it ?’’ asked 
Jonathan. 

‘Well he saw him,’’ replied Sam, « but 
not to swear by. Said he was a very tall 
man, and very big, and had a ‘andker- 
chief about his face, and a very quick 
shot, and sat his horse like a thorough 
gentleman, as he is.”’ 

«A gentleman,’’ cried Nance. 
dirty knave.”’ 

‘Well, I calls a man like that a gen- 
tleman,’’ returned the hostler; ‘that’s 
what I mean by a gentleman.”’ 

‘You don’t know much of them, then,”’ 
said Nance. ‘‘A gentleman would scorn 
to stoop to such athing. I call my uncle 
a better gentleman than any thief.’’ 

‘*You are right,’’ said Mr. Archer. 

‘‘ How many snuff-boxes did he get ?”’ 
asked Jonathan. 

«OQ, dang me, if I know,’’ said Sam. 

“T will go back with you,’’ said Mr. 
Archer. ‘I should like to see poor 


«« The 


Oglethorpe ; he has behaved well.’ 
«At your service, sir,’’ said Sam, jump- 


ing to his feet. ‘‘I dare to say a gentle- 
man like you would not forget a poor fel- 
low like Tom; no, nor a plain man like 
me, sir, that went without his sleep to 
nurse him. And, excuse me, sir, you 
won't forget about the letter, neither?”’ 

«Surely not,’’ said Mr. Archer. 

Oglethorpe lay in a low bed, one of sev- 
eral in a long garret of the inn. The rain 
soaked in through places in the roof, and 
fell in minuter drops ; there was but one 
small window ; the beds were occupied by 
servants; the air of the garret was both 
close and chilly. Mr. Archer's heart sank 
at the threshold to see a man dying, per- 
haps mortally hurt, in so poor a sick- 
room ; and, as he drew near the low bed, 
he took his hat off. The guard was a big, 
blowzy, innocent - looking soul, with a 
thick lip and a broad nose, comically 
turned up; his cheeks were crimson, and 
when Mr. Archer laid a finger on his 
brow, he found him burning with fever. 

‘«T fear vou suffer much,"’ said he, with 
a catch in his voice, as he sat down on the 
bedside. 

‘‘I suppose I do, sir,’’ returned Ogle- 
thorpe ; ‘‘it is a main sore."’ 

(To be 
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«T am used to wounds and wounded 
men,’’ returned the visitor; «‘I have been 
in the wars, and nursed brave fellows be- 
fore ; and, will you suffer me, I propose 
to stay beside you till the doctor comes.” 

‘It’s very good of you, sir, I am sure,”’ 
said Oglethorpe. ‘‘The trouble is they 
won’t none of them let me drink.”’ 

“If you will not tell the doctor,”’ said 
Mr. Archer, «I will give you some water. 
They say it is bad for a green wound, but 
in the lower countries we all drank water 
when we found the chance, and I could 
never perceive we were the worse for it.’’ 

‘« Been wounded yourself, perhaps ?”’ 

«« Twice,’’ said Mr. Archer, «and was 
as proud of these hurts as any lady of 
her bracelets. ’Tis a fine thing to smart 
for one’s duty ; even in the pangs of it 
there is contentment.”’ 

‘Ah, well,’? replied the guard, «if 
you’ve been shot yourself that explains 
it. But as for contentment, why, sir, you 
see, it smarts as you say; and then, I 
have a good wife, you see, and a bit of a 
brat—a little thing, so high.”’ 

‘* Don’t move,’’ said Mr. Archer. 

‘“No, sir, I will not; and thank you 
kindly,’ said Oglethorpe. ‘At York 
they are ; a very good lass is my wife,— 
too good for me, and the little rascal,— 
I don’t know how to say it, but he sort of 
comes around you. If I were to go, sir, 
it would be hard on my poor girl.”’ 

«You must feel bitter to the rogue that 
laid you here,’’ said Mr. Archer. 

“Why, no, sir; more against Engle- 
ton,’’ replied the guard. ‘He played 
his hand, if you come to look at it; my, 
I wish he had shot more, or me better. 
And yet, I’ll go to my grave, but what I 
covered him,’’ he cried. ‘It looks like 
witchcraft. I'll go to my grave—but 
what he was drove full of slugs like a 
pepper-box.”’ 

“Quietly,” said Mr. Archer; ‘yor 
must not excite yourself. These decep- 
tions are very usual in war; the eye, ina 
moment of alert, is hardly to be trusted, 
and when the smoke blows away you see 
the man you fired at, taking aim, it may 
be, at yourself. You should observe that 
you were in the dark night, somewhat 
dazzled by the lamps, and that the sudden 
stopping of the wind had jolted you. In 
such circumstances, a man may miss and 
no blame attach to his marksmanship.” 


continued.) 
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THE WEIRD SISTERS. 


By ESTHER SINGLETON. 


\ | YSTIC women stand at the core of 
1 every religion, and in all the classic 
and medieval legends we find women’s 
lips foretelling and women’s hands be- 


stowing good and ill. They are made 
to endow man at his birth, guide his 
destiny, end his life, and bear or wel- 
come him to shadowy Hades, stately 
Valhalla, or to Avalon—the isle of sunset 
beyond Life's sea. 

Falling in course of time from the 
estate of prophetess and guardian, the 


weird sisters became agents of black art, 
appearing as vindictive fays or witches, 
to seek by charms the destruction of 
man’s soul. Hence to join their revels, 
heed their songs, taste their food or drink, 
accept their gifts, and visit their haunts 
meant death to body and sotil. Survey- 
ing this imaginative lore in perspective, 
we have a superb field of symbolism, rich 
and suggestive, where great truths are 
robed in purple and ermine and crowned 
with the jewels of fancy. In every tale 
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lie deep lessons, among them man’s weak- 
ness in the hands of Fate; and he who 
cannot perceive the significance of the 
old-world stories may be likened to such 
persons as those who wandered into 
Laurin’s magic garden and failed to de- 
light in the beauty and perfume of the 
roses. 

The Greek myths are rich in trios of 
fateful sisters. Thrice three Muses pre- 
side over the destinies of Art, but with- 
out gruesome attributes, and Furies and 
Gorgons with snaky scourges and serpent 
hair, of whom Medusa was the chief ter- 
ror; sirens singing men to death ; maidens 
guarding the sacred apples of the Hes- 
perides ; harpies of hideous mien ; and 
Graiz, instilling horror, lead gradually in 


THE THREE FATES, BY MICHAEL 
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terror to the most weird sisters of all—the 
Fates, who control human life. Plato 
gives the best account of the three stern 
‘daughters of necessity,’’ clothed in 
white, garlanded, and singing of man's 
checkered career. Clotho spins, Lachesis 
allots, and Atropos cuts the thread of 
life. To the Greek, Atropos was the 
most fateful, but to the Teutonic mind 
she who predicts and measures out man's 
hours is more terrible than she who ter- 
minates the «‘ mingled yarn of good and 
ill.”’ 

The story of the Fates appearing to 
Meleager’s mother, saying that her child 
shall perish with the brand burning on 
the hearth, has its counterpart in the 
«‘ Nornagetssaga’’: «‘ There traveled about 
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in the land Norns, who foretold to men 
their fate. One day they came to Norna- 
get’s father. The babe lay in the cradle 
and two tapers were burning over him. 
When the first two Norns had gifted him, 
promising blessings and happiness, the 
third and youngest Norn, who had been 
pushed and hurt by the crowd, rose in 
anger and cried: ‘I cause that the child 
shall only live till the lighted taper beside 
him has burnt out.’ The eldest Norn 
quickly seized the taper and gave it to the 
mother, warning her not to light it till 
the last day of his life. From this cir- 
cumstance the child was named Norn's 
guest.”’ 

In Norse mythology three Nornir sit 
by the fountain Urdar beneath Yggdrasil. 
Their duties are to water the world-tree 
from the sacred well and appoint the fate 
of mankind. Urdar, Verdandi, and Skuld 
(past, present, and future) are their names. 
They travel frequently to the cradle to 
bestow gifts. At Helgi’s birth the Norns 
entered the castle to spin his thread of 
destiny, stretching the golden cord in the 
midst of heaven. One hid an end east- 
ward ; the second, westward ; the third, 
northward. 


Although the Thread of Destiny is com- 
mon to Greek, Teutonic, Celtic, and Norse 
legends, it is only the Norns who twine 
and fasten the mystic cords. Wagner has 
employed them with superb effect in 


“Die G6tterdimmerung,’’ where they 
spin, and weave, and sing the fate of the 
gods, the downfall of Valhalla, and the 
curse of the Nibelungen Ring. 

One horrible Norse legend in the 
‘«‘ Nialssaga,’’ describes the Valkyrie 
singing over a web where human heads 
serve for weights, human entrails for 
threads, swords for shuttles, and arrows 
for a comb. They sing that this web 
is intended for the spectator who peeps 
through a crevice in the rocks. Tearing 
their work in sudden frenzy, they mount 
their foaming steeds and ride furiously 
away, six to the north and six to the 
south. Here they seem to be akin to the 
horrible sisters—the Harpies of Greek 
myth. 

Various descriptive names show that 
the Valkyries are connected with the 
Fates, Norns, and Swan-maidens. Brun- 
hilde has the gift of prophecy, and she 


and her companions carry the slain war- 
22 
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riors to Valhalla, giving them magical 
mead to drink. Like witches they ride 
through the air ; like swans, air and water 
are native elements, and wearing swan- 
shifts brings them into relation with the 
Swan-maidens. Swan-wings also deco- 
rate their helmets, and one Valkyrie bears 
the name Svanhita. 

The lovely Swan-maidens, belonging to 
Teutonic stories, are poetical symbols of 
the changing clouds of dawn and sunset, 
their transformation, accomplished by the 
donning and doffing of a garment, always 
taking place at the beginning and end of 
day. Swan-maidens haunt the forests 
where also dwell wood-wives, naiads, 
dryads, wish- wives, nymphs guarding 
magic apples, weird women foretelling 
destinies, and moss-women who dress in 
golden robes and bestow gifts. Chief of 
the wood-sprites is Frau Holda, appearing 
as a beautiful woman, again as a hag with 
hollow back. Her ability to ride upon 
the wind gave rise to the belief that 
witches bear her company. Deity of 
spinning, her emblems are distaff and 
spindle, being thus connected with the 
Parcee, or Fates. Like them, she gifts 
mortals. 

The Norse and Danish mountain-wife 
Hulla, a variant, visits pastures dressed 
in blue with flowing veil, which conceals 
her long tail. In forests she is queen of 
fairy-folk. Berchta, who appears in Ger- 
many where Holda’s sway ceases, is cruel 
and vindictive, beautiful and kind. She 
cannot loose her swan-foot, any easier 
than can Holda her hollow back, or Satan 
his cloven foot. This webbed, or goblin- 
foot is the five-pointed star, or Solomon’s 
seal—the wizard’s delight. Berchta and 
Holda both bestow fortune and include 
in their train night-hags, elves, enchan- 
tresses, and dwarfs. 

The Servian Vila rides a seven-year-old 
stag whose bridle is made of writhing 
snakes. She builds castles in the clouds, 
where her daughter Lightning plays, 
holds night dances, and bestows gifts 
upon mortals. In Teutonic myths three 
old women spin and weave in caves, three 
ride on a three-legged horse, and three in 
white or black sing and prophecy at the 
birth of a child. 

A Moravian legend tells of three maid- 
ens who marched, scythe in hand, mow- 
ing the people down, and one being lame 
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cannot keep pace and is laughed at and 
ridiculed by the others. Angry with 
them she tells men the secret of healing 
by herbs and prolonging death. 

Three Marys have magical power ; three 
Marys protect from fire ; and the Swiss 
have a nursery rhyme: 


“Ride, ride a cock-horse ; 

At Baden stands a little castle, 
At Baden stands a golden house, 
There look three Marys out of it: 
The one spins silk, 

The other throws cards, 

The third eats oaten straw ; 

God keep my childie, too.” 


Calypso has her flashing sea-cave, wet 
with spray and gleaming with jewels, 
wherein she charms men. Grendel’s 
mother in « Beowulf’ dwells in a rocky 
sea-cave, being termed a ‘‘ sea-wolf of the 
breakers,’ and standing with the Greek 
Scylla—the fanciful interpretation of a 
horrible whirlpool by means of a writh- 
ing body of snakes—as the most frightful 
of the weird sisters of the waters. Here, 


too, are the Mermaids, the most impor- 
tant of which is Melusina, combining 
sonie of the qualities of the enchantress, 


luring men to destruction beneath the 
waves. Sirens, Rhine-maidens, and water- 
nymphs also possess baleful powers of 
fascination. 

Nothing is so important to the weird 
sisters as plants. To the Furies the 
juniper was consecrated ; the Fates wore 
chaplets of ilex and wreaths of narcissus 
buds, and all the famous enchantresses 
were versed in this lore. Circe was 
especially noted for her knowledge of 
venomous plants to transform men into 
animals, the same being used by sor- 
ceresses of the middle ages. Circe and 
Medea learned the art of compounding 
from Hecate, goddess of the infernal 
regions, who presided over magic and 
enchantment. To them were consecrated 
the mandrake, supposed to shriek when 
pulled, and adder’s-tongue, a species of 
plantain. 

A good idea of witch-plants is seen in 
Ben Jonson’s ‘‘ Masque of Queens”’ : 


First Witch : 


“T lay last night all alone 
On the ground to hear the Mandrake groan ; 
And plucked him up though he grew full low; 
And, aa I hed done, the cocks did ecrow.'’ 
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Second Witch : 


‘And I ha’ been plucking plants among 
Hemlock, Henbane, Adder’s-tongue, 
Nightshade, Moonwort, Libbard’s-bane, 

And twice by the dogs was like to be ta’en.”’ 


Third Witch : 


“Yes, I have brought to help our vows 
Horned Poppy, Cypress boughs, 

The Fig-tree wild that grows on tombs, 
And juice that from the Larch-tree comes.”’ 


Gerade in his ‘‘Herbal’’ (1633) says 
Circe used the mullein or hag-taper ; 
Gower asserts she uSed vervain. More 
strength lies in the composition of philtres 
with incantations than in any individual 
plants. Witches of fable and witches who 
followed the superstitions understood this. 
They were supposed to ride on besoms, 
broomsticks, bulrushes, or ragwort. In 
the thirteenth century William of Au- 
verne says when they went to the « place 
of rendezvous, they took a reed or cane, 
and uttering a charm it became a horse 
which carried them there with great 


‘rapidity.’’ This superstition is referred 


to in the «« Witch of Fife.”’ 


“The first leet night, quhan the new moon set, 
Quhan all was dousse and mirk, 

We saddled our nagis wi’ the moon-fern leif, 
And rode fra Kilmerrin Kirk. 

Some horses were of the brume-cane framit, 
And some of the greine bay-tree, 

But mine was made of a humloke-shaw, 
And a stout stallion was he.” 


Reginald Scot’s «‘ Discoverie of Witch- 
craft’? was the source for many fancies 
in Middleton’s «‘ Witch,’’ supposed to 
have antedated ‘Macheth.’’ Several 
scenes are laid in Hecate’s abode. Her at- 
tendants are Titty and Tiffin, Suckin and 
Pidgen, Liard and Robin, white, black, 
gray, and red spirits, devil-toad, devil- 
ram, devil-cat, and devil-dam, Hoppo, 
Stadlin, Hellwain, and Puckle, and her 
son Fire-stone. We also learn that ser- 
pents, the blood of a flitter-mouse (bat), 
bones of a green frog, pickled spiders, 
fried rats, herbs, ravens, screech - owls, 
lizard’s brain, and libbard’s bane are used 
as ingredients for charms. In act five the 
Duchess visits Hecate, and there is a 
caldron scene around which a dance is 
exectited. Instead of giving the familiar 
one itt ‘* Macbeth,’’ I quote Middleton’s 
charm : 
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Hecate : 


“Black spirits and white, red spirits and gray, 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, you that mingle may! 
Titty, Tiffin, 
Keep it stiff in ; 
Firedrake, Puckey, 
Make it lucky. 
Liard, Robin, 
You must bob in. 
Round, around, around, about, about ! 
All ill come running in, all good keep out. 
First Witch: Here's the blood of a bat, 
Hecate : Put in that, O, put in that. 
Second Witch ; Here’s libbard’s bane. 
Hecate: Put in again. 
First Witch: The juice of toad, the oil of adder,”’ 
etc., with refrain. 


Charles Lamb, contrasting this product 
of both dramatists, says : ‘‘ Shakespeare's 
witches are distinguished from the witches 
of Middleton by essential differences. 
These are creatures to whom man or 


woman plotting some dire mischief might 
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resort for occasional consultation. Those 
originate deeds of blood and begin bad 
impulses to men. From the moment that 
their eyes meet with Macbeth’s he is 
spellbound. Hecate in Middle- 
ton'’s has a son, a low buffoon : the hags 
of Shakespeare have neither child of their 
own, nor seem to be descended from any 
parent. They are foul anomalies of whom 
we know not whence they are sprung, 
nor whether they have beginning nor 
ending. As they are without human 
passions, so they seem to be without 
human relations. They come with thun- 
der and lightning, and vanish to airy 
music.”’ 

Not witches, but goddesses of destiny 
were the weird sisters, deriving their 
name from Wyrd, i. e., Fate. The Wyrd 
is spoken of in ‘‘Beowulf,’’ and a Saxon 
Norn weaving is described as ‘‘ wyrd 
gewéf.’’ The English and Scotch kept 


MACBETH, FROM A PRINT IN L'ARTISTE. 
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the word longest: it appears in the 
‘« Complaynt of Scotland ’’ (1548), and the 
three ‘‘ weird systirs’’ occur in Warner’s 
‘«« Albion’s England,”’ and in Holinshed’s 
‘« Chronicles.”’ 

It only remains to glance quickly at 
the famous enchantresses who may be in- 
cluded among the weird sisters. Hecate, 
Medea, Circe, and Calypso stand for the 
classic: medieval imagination created, 
or rather developed, many others, chief 
of whom were Morgan le Fay, the Lady 
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mysterious women to bear him to Ava- 
lon ; another confines Merlin in a stone 
prison ; a third is concerned in various 
tales of the Round Table; and a fourth 
rears Lancelot. 

Themost exquisite version of Vivienne’s 
obtaining Merlin’s charm—the most im- 
portant incident in her career—is by 
Robert de Borron, who like Walter Mapes, 
conceived her as a chaste and beautiful 
woman, desiring the charm solely for 
love. He takes Merlin to Brittany, a 
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of the Lake, Vivienne, Armida, and 
Falerina, who constantly appear in the 
‘¢Romans.”’ 

The most famous is the Fata Morgana, 
whose name means ‘offspring of the sea,”’ 
and who in the Arthurian Cycle appears 
under the different aspects of Vivienne 
and the Lady of the Lake. Malory has 
various accounts. One Lady of the Lake 
gives Arthur the sword Excalibur, asking 
in return Balin’s head, and sends three 


handsome youth in the guise of a stu- 
dent. In a forest he meets Vivienne, and, 
to show her his magical powers, makes a 
charmed circle on the grass, and rears a 
castle out of which issue knights and 
ladies who come and dance to music and 
the song : 


“L'Amour arrive en chantant, 
Et s’en retourne en pleurant.”’ 


At Vivienne’s request this garden with 
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its sweet odors from budding tree and 
blooming flowers remains. Three times 
Merlin visits the enchanted Broceliande, 
and the old story reads thus: ‘She felt 
wretched and lonely at the very thought 
of having him leave her again, and tried 
to discover some means by which she 
might keep him close to her and always 
as young and handsome as he was now: 
she thought, though in vain, of twenty 
schemes, and in vain tried them all. «My 
sweet friend,’ said Vivienne, at their third 
meeting, ‘there is one thing which I 
know not yet, and I beg you to teach it 
to me.’ ‘What is it, my heart?’ said 
Merlin, although he divined the thought. 
‘I wish to know, sweet friend,’ replied 
Vivienne, ‘how to imprison a person 
without stone, or wood, or iron, simply 
by a charm.’ Merlin sighs. ‘Why do 
you sigh?’ ‘I know, sweet girl,’ said 
Merlin, ‘what you intend, and that you 
desire to keep me as your own. I have 
no strength to resist.’ ‘I will that 


this garden never be destroyed, that we 
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two live here alway without growing old, 
or parting, or ceasing to love and be 
happy.’ ‘It shall be as you wish,’ said 
Merlin. ‘But I must work this charm 
myself,’ replied Vivienne, ‘teach it to 
me.’ So he taught her the charm and 
the substance of the spell. 

‘Under the spreading white-thorn in 
full flower they sit upon the green sward, 
and here Vivienne makes the great en- 
chanter her love-prisoner. 

««¢Qh, Vivienne,’ he cried, ‘I will con- 
sider you falsest of lovers if you forsake 
me.’ ‘My sweet friend,’ answered she 
to her dear, voluntary captive, ‘could 
you imagine it? Could I ever leave you?’ 
And Vivienne kept her word—she did not 
leave him.’’ * 

How different is Tennyson’s version 
and how much is lost by the transforma- 
tion of the sweet fairy of Broceliande into 
the «wily Vivien,’’ who follows Merlin 
to the wood there to play him false, to 
stand as a ‘‘viper frozen,’’ and to pro- 
nounce the charm, leaving Merlin the 
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*From ‘‘The Arthurian Epic,” by S. H. Gurteen (New York, 1895). 
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heipless pictute of imbecility and age ! 

Morgana is much spoken of by Boyardo, 
who calls her the «« Fairy of Riches,’’ and 
gives her a magnificent subterranean 
palace in ‘‘Orlando Innamorata.’’ Here 
she imprisons many knights, including 
Rinaldo, whom she tempts with wealth 
that he despises. 

In «Orlando Furioso”’ Ariosto tells us 
how the fairy lured him into her realm. 
As the hero was traveling to the assis- 
tance of Angelica, he met a lady on a pal- 
frey. In her hands was a book and to 
her girdle was fastened a horn. She gave 
them both to him. He blewthe horn and 
two ferocious bulls with hides of various 
colors appeared ; a second blast brought 
a dragon with glittering scales; and to 
the third a stag with golden antlers prom- 
ised him riches. He refused these and 
was then led by a giant into a smiling 
meadow surrounded by a crystal wall. 
Entering a portal in the rocks he came 
upon the subterranean palace and grounds 
of the Fata Morgana. Through the trans- 
parent rocks he saw Rinaldo and the 
other captured knights, and coming upon 
the enchantress sleeping by a fountain, 
he seized her by her fatal golden lock on 
her forehead (vulnerable like the heel of 
Achilles), and resisting her power caused 
her to yield her prisoners, 

More reckless is the play of fancy in 
the description of the garden of Falerina, 
Queen of Orgagna.. This, surrounded by 
a stone wall, was ‘guarded by ‘a dragon 
that fed on human flesh. It was here 
that Orlando had the adventures by 
which he obtained the gyeat sword called 
Balisarda. A lady on a white palfrey 
warned him of this garden and its danger- 
ous enchantress who had framed a sword 
by magic power designed to kill Orlando ; 
for the Fates had told Falerina that the 
great champion would destroy this garden 
and force her to yield. Soon after this 
benevolent spirit had communicated these 
facts and given him a charmed book, Or- 
lando entered the garden. In its midst 
stood a golden palace glittering with 
gems, and within it was its mistress robed 
in white and crowned with a diadem. 
In her hands she held a sword in whose 
mirror-like blade she surveyed her charms. 
On seeing Orlando she fled, and he fol- 
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lowed as the book instructed. His way 
is intercepted by various agents of the 
enchantress's art, such as sirens, mer- 
maids, bulls, dragons, strange birds with 
party-colored feathers and women’s faces, 
and an enchanted ass, covered with 
golden scales. Consulting the book he 
journeys along, coming upon a flowery 
valley, where near a fountain is spread a 
delicious repast. He refrains from par- 
taking, and fortunately; for a weird 
woman, half human and half serpent, was 
waiting to ensnare him with a chain. 
After a time Falerina’s magic is ex- 
hausted and she is overtaken by Or- 
lando, who spared her life but cap- 
tured the magic sword and thereupon 
released her prisoners. 

Greater than Falerina is Armida, who 
is described in Tasso’s ‘‘Jerusalem De- 
livered’’ as appearing in the camp of the 
Crusaders, and bearing away in her car 
the bravest champions of the Christian 
faith. The garden to which she takes 
Rinaldo in her fairy-car is upon a moun- 
tain. The poet says: 


“She clothes the foot and sides with dreary snows, 
While on the brow eternal verdure grows, 

There reared by spells and more than mortal hands 
Beside a lake her spacious palace stands, 

Where in unfailing spring aud shameful ease, 

The imprisoned champion wastes his amorous days." 


It is here in this magic garden with 
its magic bowers, winding ways, grottos, 
caves, trees, fruits, flowers, birds, 
nymphs, sirens, and dreamy music that 
Rinaldo is discovered reclining in the 
arms of Armida, the beautiful en- 
chantress. 

Thus it was that the old myth-makers 
and romantic poets explained the subtile 
power of woman’s beauty and charm 
upon men—attributing it all to magic ; 
and all enigmatical personifications, such 
as Fortune and Hope, were, like the 
‘fatal three,’’ veiled under the masque 
of woman. The Sphinx asked her 
famous riddle about man, to which there 
was a solution ; but she, herself a weird 
sister, was more mysterious than her 
words ; and her image still looks out 
over the gray desert like an eternal ques- 
tion confronting the everlasting Sea of 
Time. 


Note.—The illustrations on pages 301, 302, 304, 307,308, and 309 are.reproduced here from photos and 
drawings by courtesy of Frederick Keppel & Co., ea Bork ome 
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WAS GEORGE ELIOT A HYPOCRITE? 


By JULIEN GORDON. 


WO English women of note, the 
author who has for many years 
styled herself ‘‘ Quida,’’ and another able 
writer of novels and essays, Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, have presented to us their cele- 
brated countrywoman in the light of a 
deeply dyed, if an amiable hypocrite. 
This charge of hypocrisy has so long 
been contemptuously tossed across the 
channel at the Anglo-Saxon by his Latin 
neighbor that we confess when thus 
individualized it leaves us but moderately 
startled. It is certain that the mother- 
country is not backward in the tribute 
which her vice pays to her virtue, and 
we have learned to expect from Dame 
Britannia a certain circumspection of de- 
portment even when used as a cloak to 
license. ‘Their unlawful amours’”’ ex- 
citedly exclaims a contemporary French- 
man, ‘‘are marriages !’’ 

It also fails to astonish us that Marian 
Evans had ungraceful arms, dressed 
badly, and was not properly ‘ brushed.” 
Any ote who has penetrated even for an 
hour the orbit of English village society, 
or has come into even momentary col- 
lision with this robust nation’s middle 
class, must ask how one could for a 
moment expect a person born and bred in 
such a milieu to be a dainty woman of 
fashion, or even a picturesque Bohemian. 
Devoid of taste, appreciation, or refine- 
ment, this class in England shocks not 
only the sense of sight, but all the other 
senses, and the marvel is that a creature 
reared in such ugly and mean surround- 
ings, among such narrow ideals, should 
have turned out an eagle. Why ask of 
her the gambols:of the fine lady’s pet 
canary singing to the sun in his golden 
cage? 

To us it seems of little moment if the 
author of «*Middlemarch’’ carried her 
hands—which by the way we have been 
told were her only physical beauty—upon 
her hips, her breast, or under her apron— 
perhaps she wore an apron when in her 
teens, or is the better appellation pina- 
fore ?—or whether she dressed her hair 
unbecomingly. Such questions while 


undoubtedly legitimate, seem to us some- 
what puerile and frivolous when applied 
to a woman, the mystery of whose being 
haunts the heart, and whose well kept 
counsels one would fain unravel. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton tells us George 
Eliot was essentially artificial, although 
for a short season in the first rapture 
ofa reciprocated affection there was about 
her the ‘nobility of expression and 
grandeur of bearing,’’ which raised her 
above what she had been, and afterwards 
became. Less august brows have worn 
the same aureole. Have we not caught 
its radiance, recognized its effulgence on 
the faces of mere ordinary mortals in 
that momentary transfiguration, which is 
partly the realization of hopes not yet 
dulled, of aspirations not yet eclipsed by 
disillusion or satiety? All exaltation is 
ephemeral. Upon its level few are fortu- 
nate enough to long remain. To one of 
George Eliot’s tremulous sensibility it 
was perhaps doubly difficult. 

As to artificiality, observation would 
prove that men and women of genius are 
rarely. devoid of the dramatic quality, 
which clothes their words and actions 
with a certain flavor of the footlight. Is 
this significant of that inherent faith in 
themselves, which is inseparable from their 
power, and which exacts and claims an au- 
dience? We cannot say. Fight against 
it as they will, the gift of imagination is 
a hard one to veil and stifle. It reveals 
itself in the voice, the gait, the gestures. 
An imaginative child is generally accused 
of affectation by her school-mates though 
she may be unconscious of the meaning 
of the word. When the dramatic element 
belongs to the artistic temper pure and 
simple, it engenders a craving for sur- 
roundings, a setting, a mise en scéne 
which shall yield its background of 
beauty ; when allied to the philosophic, 
perhaps that «Sibylline’’ behavior, 
whose oracular deliverance may strike 
the looker-on as assumptive, insincere, 
and ridiculous. Are they who walk in 
this unreal realm of their own peopling 
really more prone to untruthfulness than 
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others? This is a question for psycholo- 
gists. I am inclined to believe not. The 
atmosphere which they perforce must 
breathe can dispel as well as create 
mirage. 

It is possible that George Eliot be- 
came a little too much a heroine unto 
herself. Certainly it was a questionable, 
if loving wisdom, which prompted Lewes 
to conceal from her for years all adverse 
opinion of her work. If this failed to 
bear evil results upon the fruitfulness of 
her enduring industry and strenuous 
intelligence, it probably helped to accent- 
uate the morbid sensitiveness, which 
seems to have been the basis of her 
nature. Those who enter publicity must 
accept the bitter with the sweet. It is 
for them to decide which is the larger 
dole. If shielded from public, they can- 
not be from private censure. Violent 
disparagement coupled with vehement 
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laudation are apt to produce a proud 
reserve which scorns to explain itself. 
Marian Evans would have been more 
than human had she been left untouched 
by this ordeal, and very human she un- 
doubtedly was under the reposefulness 
which concealed tumult, the quiet which 
hid unrest. Very human and very femi- 
nine she proved herself in spite of her 
virile talents, and a nom de plume whose 
mask was so loosely tied. She withdrew 
within herself. And here it may be 
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said that there is a small coterie in 
London, as undoubtedly in all large 
cities, who have not only learned to dress 
exceedingly well, but are not at all hypo- 
critical. Upon them the eye of the com- 
munity is focused with peculiar energy. 
Their every movement is watched, criti- 
cized, commented upon. Why does not 
their elegance and their exceeding frank- 
ness commend them to their detractors, 
or indeed are the animadversions heaped 
upon them only the outgrowth of a 
secret envy ? 

We confess that while the accusation 
of bad dressing and awkwardness has not 
surprised us, as applied to Mrs. Lewes,— 
how should she have been a great lady, 
or have even known one?—we did not 
think to hear of her as an ‘‘ eager postu- 
lant’’ for social recognition and influence. 

By her friends she had been described 
to us as shrinking from, rather than 
courting general society, taking a secon- 
dary and modest attitude in her own 
drawing-room, to which the brilliant 
partner of her destiny attracted its habi- 
tués far more than she. Social leader- 


ship is a fact, not a surmise or an am- 
bition. George Eliot cannot have aspired 


to, as she assuredly never obtained it. 
Nor was she even the lion of an hour. 
She was never ‘the fashion.’’ She 
never illumined London as Buffalo Bill 
did for one brief season, or as a grand 
duchess from the Neva may the French 
capital. Indeed we have been told that 
she quite realized her unfitness for the 
role of hostess ; her lack of graceful chat- 
ter, light persiflage, subtle tact, which 
make the give and take of the modern 
salon in which the heavy monologue and 
stilted epigram of the last century dare no 
longer intrude. The only motto tolerated 
to-day is ease for oneself and others. In 
so far as George Eliot was an actress she 
was a tragic one, and tragedy is not the 
pabulum desired by the daily visitor. If 
it be admitted that it was Lewes and not 
Marian who drew a few indulgent faithful 
ones from out the crowd which passed by 
on the other side, what would ‘Ouida,”’ 
what would Mrs. Lynn Linton have 
advised her todo? Was she to close her 
doors to the whole world? Refuse herself 
to the small number who really cared for, 
and clung to her? Doom her versatile 
and sparkling lover to an eternal solitude 
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adeux? The problem was a serious one 
to solve. Que faire remains the key- 
note of existence to those who have made 
a law unto themselves. It has seemed as 
if George Eliot met her dilemma with 
dignity if not with absolute success. No 
one can draw into the lungs forever the 
air of heights. Even the eagles swoop 
down now and again into the valleys. 
To be a genius is not to be a god. The 
gods have wearied of Olympus. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton says George Eliot 
had ‘‘tempérament ;’’ that she was jeal- 
ous and exacting. This is intended to 
act as a lever to her charm, to pierce and 
dispel glamor, in one word to belittle. 
Yet strangely enough it has upon us 
quite the contrary effect. Genius zs tem- 
perament. Its possessors. have been 
almost invariably men and women of 
ardent passions, sometimes of an animal- 
ism which seemed a contradiction, but 
was only a complement.: The rounded 
human creature is not a bloodless seraph, 
but a being forced to mix with earth’s 
fortunate and unfortunate ones, to be 
alive to the poignancies of earthly suffer- 
ing and earthly joy. The profundity and 
power of many of her pages, their: fine 
and anxious sympathy, their sublime 
sorrow could hardly have been the prod- 
uct of a nerveless hand and a pulseless 
heart. We need not be told that jealousy 
and exactingness are national : traits. 
The British have the aggressive charac- 
ter. This rather commends them to our 
approval. It is perhaps the secret as itis 
the outcome of their vigor. Ina country 
where the deceased wife’s sister bill has 
made the lawgiver a laughing stock,—an 
Act of Parliament, forsooth ! to regulate 
what personal delicacy did not dictate,— 
we cannot doubt that the passion « cruel- 
ler than the grave’’ walks abroad. Well, 
so be it. It is only the self-sufficient who 
scout all thought of jealousy. It is only 
the perverted who wink at infidelity. 
Unfaithfulness has in fact its advantages. 
It is convenient. The newspapers, the 
records of our divorce courts, daily reveal 
to us social conditions wherein the faith- 
less wife palms off her offspring on an 
unsuspecting husband, and finally elopes 
with the hotel clerk Who witnesses against 
her. Undoubtedly there exist ‘‘ blondes "’ 
of a well-known type who drink and 
laugh together over the wine-cup supplied 
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by the same open hand. Such examples 
are not uncommon. They are neither 
exacting nor jealous. As we say, they 
are—convenient. It is probable that 
George Eliot did not belong to these. 
There are exactions—nay, jealousies,— 
which raise a woman from the level of a 
courtesan to that of queenship. 

Nothing can be sadder or more melan- 
choly than the conclusion, which after 
events seem to have too surely proved, 
that the dream of these two distinguished 
intellects, of these two lonely hearts, was 
dispelled, and that their poor «‘ house of 
cards’’ tottered and fell. It is to their 
credit, perhaps, that while they -lived 
they let no human eye behold its ruins ; 
that they bravely and valiantly envel- 
oped them with flowers, meeting a malig- 
nant world with smiling front. We 
respect them as we do the man whio 
covers, and does not flaunt his rags, who 
hides and does not display his infirmity. 
Perhaps the concealment of suffering may 
have given to Mrs. Lewes some of that 
restraint of manner with which her de- 
preciators reproach her. It is an old 
injunction to «‘ practice what we preach,”’ 
yet no audacious paradox—in an age 
prone to laugh at proverbial platitude— 
has as yet been bold enough to enjoin 
‘‘ preach what you practice.’’ Shivering 
human nature may be thankful for this 
shelter behind which to creep! If it be 
disingenuous to warn others off the pleas- 
ant paths which lead to disenchantment, 
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no one can say that it is always the 
inexperienced, or the most blameless who 
make the better guides. Thin-lipped 
virtue, which grows hysteric over the 
maudlin picture of uncrowned love and 
unslaked longing, which the modern 
magazine purveys, and pulls a face of 
horror at the fateful venture of an Anna 
Karénina with all its consequence of woe, 
is not perhaps the best exponent of its 
dangers to the curious eyes of a new 
generation. 

It is to be supposed that whatever the 
end of the drama may have been which 
was played out between these two, at its 
beginning Marian Evans gauged what 
she was giving, knew what it would 
mean to her, and what it did. This 
liaison was at any rate a marriage ; and 
if it wrung that tardy respect which 
is accorded to courage and consistency, 
even when ill-directed, it carried with it 
all the responsibilities of those ill-assorted 
unions to which death alone shall bring 
release. If others saw a certain measure 
of consecration in the relations of George 
Eliot and Mr. Lewes, in what were they 
to blame? They proclaimed themselves 
the prophets of no new freedom. Their 
position was rather defined by reticence 
and silence. 

Marian Evans was too logical to care 
for the observances of a religion which 
she could not accept, and if her second 
nuptials were blessed by priestly hands it 
may have been as a concession to the 
prejudice of the excellent gentleman to 
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whom she gave herself. We must con- 
fess we were but feebly impressed with 
the verisimilitude of the reasons which 
Mrs. Lewes advanced to her friends as the 
impulse of her second marriage. She 
doubtless feared to wound their indiscreet 
solicitude by refusing all reply to their 
inquiries. To withhold half the truth is 
not to belie it. She may have feared the 
hardening process she depicted, and so 
far have been genuine, but it seems to us 
that nothing less than an overweening 
attachment could satisfactorily explain 
the step. Perhaps she thought her 
emotions were her own and not the pub- 
lic’s. Are we to judge a character by its 
victories or its defeats? Both are inevit- 
able. George Eliot would seem to have 
been a victor; but are there victories 
which are too costly? It all depends 
upon the point of view. Shall we judge 
Ceesar, or Magnus at Pharsalia? Accord- 
ing to the poet Lucan, Pharsalia was 
Ceesar’s shame. It is of his enemies he 
sings in bitter satisfaction : 


“Not higher than they shalt thou ascend into the air, 
Nor in more favored spot lie beneath Stygian night.” 


But if the «house of cards’’ crumbled 
at last, let it be remembered that mayy 
such frail fabrics have fallen before upon 
which the benediction of the Church of 
England has been spoken. We can 
hardly look upon the fatal blight which 
sapped at its foundation this particular 
edifice as the direct requital of an offended 
heaven. 
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By EpDITH BIGELOw. 


PALE with a sudden thrill of love, she leaned 
Upon the breast of him whose heart was hers. 
The book, erstwhile the subject of their speech, 
Dropt by indifferent hands, lay at their feet. 
That was the crisis of their life—supreme, 
Unmatched in splendid sweetness—all too short. 
Yet in that burning kiss already lay 

The hint of cruel vengeance, and that thrust 
Which was to part their bodies, but unite 
Their souls in unblest immortality. 
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ANCIENT LINEAGE. 


By EDWARD HARLOW. 


HE Egyptians have possessed writ- 
ten records for something like six 
thousand years. There might conceivably 
be a pedigree as long as this. A very 
little acquaintance with the history of 
families or of dynasties shows that a 
proved descent of a thousand years is a 
marvel, and one of two thousand is un- 
known in Europe. I propose to select a 
few examples of long descent and to com- 
ment upon them, and I shall choose them 
chiefly from the «« Almanach de Gotha,’’ 
since this is easily accessible. It contains 
only the genealogy of reigning kings ; of 
families that formerly reigned, and of 
princely (ducal) houses. Examples from 
less-exalted stations must be chosen from 
other sources. 

A short examination of such tables of 
descent is well worth making, as it will 
dispel a number of very prevalent illu- 
sions. The common opinion is that 
ancient lineage is one of the special be- 
longings of noble houses. This would be 


the judgment of nine out of ten persons, 
but it is hardly true. It is certainly not 
true without modification. Another cur- 
rent opinion is that such descents can 
generally be traced a very great way back 
into the past. This, again, is true enough 
of some families, but it is surprising how 
untrue it is of many. And this brings 
us toask: Whatis ancient lineage? Mr. 
Samuel Pepys, who knew a little of every- 
thing, was fully aware that ancient line- 
age is arare thing. His informant (No- 
vember 11, 1664) was the Garter King at 
Arms, who ‘‘in discourse did say that 
there was none of the families of princes 
in Christendom that do derive themselves 
so high as Julius Cesar, nor so far by a 
thousand years, that can directly prove 
their rise; only some in Germany do 
derive themselves from the patrician fam- 
ilies of Rome, but that uncertainly ; and 
he did much inveigh against the writing 
of romances, that five hundred years 
hence being writ of things in general true, 
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the world will not know which is true 
and which is false.’ 

All over the Orient, in Mohammedan 
countries, one meets the descendants. of 
the Prophet (who was born in A. D. 570). 
It is probable that there are many pre- 
tenders to this honor, but it is certain 
that there are hundreds and hundreds of 
persons whose claims are entirely authen- 
tic and whose descent is carefully regis- 
tered by the chief of the family who has 
his seat at Mecca. Such a lineage is 
ancient beyond a doubt. 

In China, where the tablets of ancestors 
are preserved in a family hall and peri- 
odically honored, descent can be traced 
for centuries without a break. Among 
the Jews, too, especially the Jews of Spain 
and the East, genealogies of many gene- 
rations are common. In the cases of Mbs- 
lems, Chinese, and Jews, there is a religi- 
ous reason why the lineage should be 
recorded and remembered. The Mikado 
of Japan is the religious head of his nation 
as well as its ruler. The dignity is hered- 
itary, and has remained in one family 
more than twenty-five hundred years. 
Here is an ancient lineage, the most 
ancient known. Its founder was contem- 


porary with Nebuchadnezzar (660 B.c.). 
The present emperor is the one-hundred- 


and-twenty-second of his line. There are 
few religions as old as this dynasty. 

The best authenticated ancient pedigree 
in the British Isles is probably that of 
the house of Mar in Scotland, which dates 
from A.D. 1093. 

Among Western nations poverty, ex- 
tending over two or three generations, 
seems to effectively extinguish family 
pride, except, perhaps, in certain parts 
of Spain, where the common laborer 
may have the ancient coat of arms of 
his family on one of the stones of his 
hovel. 

Certainly in England and in America 
the general rule is that poverty soon 
effaces all knowledge or interest of the 
sort. 

Ancient lineage of the kind known to 
Moslems is the rarest thing in our West- 
ern world. Of the English barons in the 
House of Lords (more than four hundred) 
there are less than a dozen whose baron- 
ies date back to 1400, and the earliest is 
1264. 

The Moslem Seiyid goes eight centu- 
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ries further back, to the grandfather of 
Mohammed. There are less than a dozen 
English peerages of the fifteenth century 
and hardly more than a dozen of the six- 
teenth even. The vast majority have 
been created. since 1700 for services in 
war, on the bench, or at the bar, or for 
landed or moneyed power and influence. 
The same thing is generally true of the 
princely and ducal houses of the con- 
tinent. 

In 1863 the English House of Lords 
had not a single male descendant of any 
of the barons who were chosen to enforce 
Magna. Charta, nor of any one of the 
peers who fought against the French at 
Agincourt. 

The house of Habsburg and that of 
Bourbon are two of the most ancient of 
kingly houses. Let us set down a few 
of their dates. And first for Habsburg, 
which springs from Gontran the Rich, 
Count’ of Altenburg, whose seat was in 
Switzerland, A.D. 952. His descendants 
first became Counts of Habsburg 1020 ; 
Kings of Germany, 1273; Dukes of Aus- 
tria, 1282; Kings of the Romans and Em- 
perors of Germany, 1519, etc. 

The ancestor of the Bourbons was 
Robert the Strong, Count of Anjou, 864, 
Count of Paris and of Orleans, 866; his 
son Eudes became King of France in 
888. The Bourbons of Spain date from 
1700. 

Every one remembers that pleasing 
tale of that Prince of Croy, whose paint- 
ing of the Deluge represented Noah bear- 
ing into the ark a precious box la- 
beled «‘ records of the family of Croy;”’ 
and yet this ancient family only appears 
‘‘authentically ’’? in 1207. The family of 
the chancellor of the German Empire— 
Hohenlohe— has born that name since 
1182, but is still more ancient. The 
Metternichs date from 1350. The names 
which have just preceded are of those 
princely houses which have equal rights 
of birth with ruling monarchs, in virtue 
of their former state in the Holy Roman 
Empire. 

Let us select a few of the oldest of 
the princely families which have neve 
reigned, and a few, also, of the familiar 
names. 

The Campbells of Argyle date from 1190, 
Earls of Argyle since 1457, and Dukes 
since 1701. The famous family of Mont- 
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morency has for “probable origin’’ an 
ancestor in 1214; it is tradition only that 
carries them back to the Seigneur of St. 
Denis (998). Talleyrand dates from 1199 ; 
Harcourt appears authentically in 1024; 
Bismarck in 1270; the Rohans (by that 
name) in 1128; Broglie in 1254 ; Gramont 
in 1381; Doria in 1335; Borghese in 
1450; La Rochefoucauid in 1o19 ; Graham 
(Dukes of Montrose) in 1128; Noailles in 
1230; Poniatowski in 1142; Choiseul in 
1060; Radziwill in 1412; Richelieu in 
1596 ; Grosvenor (Dukes of Westminster) 
in 1066; Seymour (Dukes of Somerset) 
in 1240; Corsiniin 1170; and Rocca in 
1102. 

The Colonnas were a patrician family 
of Rome from which came, according to 
tradition, four popes between the years 
300 to 884. Genealogically speaking, 
their origin is not proved beyond 1100, 
The Orsini are descended from another 
patrician family, from which issued, ac- 
cording to tradition, two popes, (A. D. 752 
and 757). The popes elected in 1191 and 
1277 did certainly belong to this ancient 
family, which traces its certain origin to 
a senator of Rome in I1g0. 

These are the oldest names in Europe 
specially selected out of long lists which 
include hundreds of later origin. The 
dates of the dukes of Napoleon’s creations 
— Ney, Murat, Lannes, Berthier, and 
others—look very modern beside those of 
the Montmorencys and Turennes; but 
they are ir the lists for the same reason, 
—for magnificent services rendered to 
their country. If Napoleon’s dukes be- 
long to the nineteenth century, there are 
many others of the eighteenth and seven- 
teenth which also look young beside the 
creations of Louis of France, or of Edward 
11. of England. 

The volume referred to at the opening 
of this article has only room for kings 
and princes, but a reference to any book 
on the landed gentry of England will 
show that the long descents are by no 
means confined to the peers—even if we 
cut out all the doubtful cases and the 
manufactured pedigrees. Not a few un- 
titled gentlemen of England have a 
proved pedigree as long as the oldest of 
the earls, and there are several cases 
recorded where such families have occu- 


- * The title of “most Christian King” was bestowed on him Pope 
mained as the distinctive appellation of the French kings down to our own day. 
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pied the same manor for over six cen- 
turies. 

Theré€ is a notable example of long 
descent in France in the family of Count 
Albert de Mun, the Catholic socialist and 
leader of the «‘Right’’ in the French 
Assembiy. The Seigneurs de Mun origi- 
nated in Southern France near the 
Pyrenees, and in 1488 one of them married 
a daughter of the house of Montlezun, 
now extinct in the male line. The 
ancestors of this daughter in 1309 were of 
the Counts de Pardiac, and they derive 
from the Counts of Gascony about A.p. 
1000. From the Counts of Gascony the 
line can be traced (with some windings) 
directly back to the son of Clotaire 11., 
King of France (died 628 A.p.), and to 
Clovis the Great (born 465 A.D.), chief of 
the Franks and the first Christian king,* 
and to the grandfather of Clovis,—Mero- 
veus,—from whom the Merovingian 
kings derive their name. 

Here is an ancestry which puts that of 
the Bourbons (who do not go back even 
to Charlemagne) to shame, and it is with- 
out doubt the longest proved pedigree of 
the Western world. 

Landed estates descend in the male 
line, but in counting descent it is log- 
ical, though not usual te trace the 
stream of blood as it runs, through fe- 
male ancestors as well as male. There 
are several such windings in the line of 
Count de Mun. 

If such turnings may be reckoned there 
are many long pedigrees. For example, 
any one whose male ancestor married a 
daughter of one of the Scottish kings can 
at once trace his lineage back to Kenneth 
1. (died 860), or indeed to King Kenneth’s 
ancestor Fergus, who crossed from Ire- 
land to Britain A.D. 503. In the same 
way in France, one may trace back to 
Clovis (465), or to Charlemagne (814), or 
to the ancestors of Charlemagne (640). 
There are not a few such proved descents 
in America, and many more in England 
and in Europe. 

It is practically impossible to trace 
descents other than those of royal or 
historical personages further back than 
the eleventh century except in one 
special class of cases. When funds have 
been left with religious bodies for the 


Anastasius, aud this title re- 
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saying of masses for the souls of ances- 
tors, it is sometimes possible to connect 
them with their descendants. It-was not 
till the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
indeed, that an individual was known by 
two names. 

In America few persons had three 
names before 1770. An individual known 
by one name only is identified with diffi- 
culty except in very special circum- 
stances. 

In our own country there is an aston- 
ishing number of families which can 
trace their descent from the first emi- 
grant, and comparatively few who can 
prove their descent from an English 
ancestor. 

The first settlers, especially of New 
England, kept excellent records of all 
their public transactions. Marriages were 
made by a civil officer at the begin- 
ning, and in very small communities a 
birth or a death was sure to be recorded 
somewhere, either by the minister, or in 
the diary of some member. Our public 
records have been, on the whole, admir- 
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ably preserved, and the historical and 
genealogical societies of our different 
states have provided against their loss by 
reprinting many of them. 

It is not a little remarkable how 
easy it is to trace the growth of a 
family from the seventeenth century 
down to the beginning of the present 
century ; and as Americans in general 
have a taste for genealogy, the result has 
been that hundreds of family records have 
been printed and published since 1840 or 
thereabouts. 

Family pride of a perfectly legitimate 
sort has thus been stimulated, and this 
can never grow to be a dangerous thing 
in a republic ; and people in general have 
discovered that there are hundreds of 
other families quite as good as their own, 
and this must always be an excellent 
thing to know. 

History tells us the Laird of Macnab 
refused to acknowledge his descent from 
Noah (‘‘the Macnabs had a boat of their 
own’’ ) because he lived in a small com- 
munity without equals. 
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NARRATIVE OF SIR ROBERT HARTON. 


In the introduction an account was given of Sir Robert Harton’s African travels leading to the dis- 
covery that a colony of Dutch and English had, about 1642, penetrated the headwaters of the Congo ; 
f the outfitting of Sir Robert's expedition to go in search of the colonists, and his final success, after 


repeated discouragement, in penetrating Virland. 


The first chapter gave Sir Robert’s account of his reception by the governors of Virland, his con- 
iemnation to death, the stay of sentence, and the main facts of the history of Virland for two hundred 
years, including the arrival of an American scientist who brought with him, in 1852, a knowledge of the 
jatest progress in science and invention. The sudden increase in wealth consequent upon the application 


of the latest inventions to labor-saving devices was briefly reviewed, and the causes touched u 


n which 


resulted in concentrating this wealth in the hands of a few fortunate individuals, and the deterioration of 


the State in consequence of such accumulation. 


After going rapidly from bad to worse, things in Virland finally became so intolerable that a revolution 
took place, which, though bloodless, was complete, in that it finally overturned both the social and the 


political status, 


II.—BEGINNING OF THE 


a* luncheon time I received a note 
i from the Senior Governor, which 
read as follows: 

‘«“My DEAR Sir ROBERT :—I find that 


I shall be closely engaged until three this 
afternoon. If it is agreeable to you, we 


will go on horseback to the Ar-Ley Coun- 
try Club, dine and spend the night. I 
will then take up the story of our revo- 
lution, if you care to hear it.’’ 


Accordingly, soon after three o'clock, 
an official escorted me to the north end 
of the palace, where the descent to the 
ground was made by one of the exterior 
staircases which led from terrace to ter- 
race, each landing-place being a veritable 
hanging garden rich in plants and flow- 
ers, with inviting seats placed at points 
commanding the most extended views. 
There was so much to interest and 
attract that it was nearly four o’clock 
before we reached the level of the street. 
I found the governor already mounted, 
and we were soon covering the ten miles 
out at a rapid trot, over a road that was 
kept for saddle-horses and was in a con- 
dition rivaling the bridle-paths of Hyde 
Park. 

The club building stood on a bluff over- 
looking the river which, at this point, 
broadened out into a lake nearly five 
miles in width. We found our table wait- 
ing for us in a nook on the broad ve- 
randa which ran ail the way around the 
long, low building. The sun was already 
sinking behind the hills. Across the sky 
floated myriads of «‘swan-maidens,’’ whose 
lelicate plumage, which had been white 

ita moment ago, was now turning from 
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the tenderest dove color to a deep lavender. 
A gentle breeze rippled the surface of the 
water, and many little schooners and 
sloops moved in lazy reflex of the «‘ swan- 
maidens’ ’’ flight, the white sails taking 
kaleidoscopic hues from the wings of 
these fleecy ideals floating overhead. 
So peaceful, so lovely, so happy, was 
every aspect of the scene, that I could 
not realize that I had but a week of life 
before me, and that my host, with whom 
I was enjoying this beauty, was the stern 
judge who, but a few hours previously, 
had pronounced my sentence of death. 

As we sat in silent thought, the dove- 
colored cloud-forms moved their wings 
in quick, rhythmic sweeps, and, lo, 
every pinion was changed in an instant 
to richest crimson. It seemed almost 
a portent. We continued to sit in si- 
lence while the crimson deepened into 
purple, and the purple grew darker and 
grayer until we were almost in the dark. 
A single rift remained in a distant cloud, 
giving me a glimpse of the clear blue 
beyond as mv one ray of hope. 

A little sloop, with a party of joy- 
ous voices on board, altered its course 
and tacked toward the low dock which 
framed the water-front below the club- 
house. As the boat’s boom swung over, 
and the jib flung itself to starboard with a 
sharp whip-crack, the voices ceased their 
chatter. Directly, a beautiful soprano 
began in soft tones an evening hymn, 
the others joining in the refrain. I sat 
in rapt enjoyment ; then darkness settled 
over the water, and the hymn died out. 

While still absorbed in my thoughts, 
there suddenly came light ; just how or 
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whence was not apparent; it was not 
blinding, but diffused ; not wearying and 
irritating with its glare, but soothing. 
With the coming of light there sprung 
up the instant buzz of conversation, and 
I discovered that we were surrounded by 
many groups. 

‘“You have been present,’ said my 
host, ‘‘at our evening devotions. As 
formerly, the vesper-bell called the people 
into sanctuaries, so now, we almost uni- 
versally give a few minutes at the close 
of day to quiet reflection. The gloaming 
is the most treasured part of our day. We 
cease work and sit for a few moments in 
semidarkness and silence, thinking of 
friends and duties. We have come as a 
nation to have a keen enjoyment of the 
restful calm of this time. I doubt if any 
temple ever held people more devout than 
those who spend this quarter of an hour 
under the open sky or wherever duty or 
recreation may happen to find them.”’ 

The position of our table on the veranda 
commanded a view of the main hall, where 
at the long, central table every place was 
already filled. Around about were scat- 
tered groups at smaller tables. Nowhere 
did any one sit alone. The spirit of com- 


radeship, which everywhere prevailed, 


made a strong impression upon me. My 
host subsequently explained that the pub- 
lic ideal of good manners had undergone 
a complete revolution during the past 
twenty years. Whereas formerly in any 
public place you would have beheld in- 
numerable solitary persons sitting rigidly, 
with stony countenances, paying no more 
attention to their neighbors than if they 
had been blocks of wood, now such con- 
duct would be considered as intolerable 
vulgarity, and the’actor in such a scene, 
for by no other name could they char- 
acterize such a person, be regarded as a 
rank egotist. Such a man now would 
be set down as extremely ill-bred, if in- 
deed he were not looked upon with pity 
as the victim of monomania. 

I perfectly well knew that, in my own 
land, the excuse for such manners was 
founded on a belief that any sort of cor- 
diality toward those who happened to be 
in one’s vicinity in a public place, might 
entail all sorts of disagreeable attempts 
at familarity ; that it was considered im- 
possible to talk in a friendly way to 
strangers without being taken advantage 
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of. But I had long since differentiated 
my countrymen, who vary in insular in- 
tensity, in proportion to individual vul- 
garity and selfishness. 

This form of mania had at one time 
grown to such proportions that a hostess 
at an afternoon tea felt that she violated 
the proprieties in introducing her guests 
to each other, even when they were 
strangers, and she was herself respon- 
sible for bringing them together. The 
Senior Governor explained that a similar 
state of affairs had come to pass in Vir- 
land before the revolution, and such was 
the increase in the direction of vulgarity 
during this period that it was impossible 
to conceive what vagaries might not have 
been perpetrated under the name of eti- 
quette, had the fungus growth of ill-man- 
ners and egotism been allowed to extend. 

‘‘You perhaps do not understand,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘ that with us, what you call 
politics and religion have come to be 
synonyms. As we progressed toward an 
advanced condition after the revolution, 
it was found that the highest political 
economy resolved itself into a principle : 
THE CARE OF OUR NEIGHBOR. We 
began to conceive that this was the 
fundamental thought running through- 
out all Christ’s teaching. Search the 
Scriptures through and through and you 
could find nothing but this. As soon as 
this idea came to be accepted as the under- 
lying principle of government, it was 
easy to reconcile politics and religion. 
But under the absurdly false conceptions 
of the Jewish and Roman economists who 
made the laws in Christ’s time—ideals 
which were carried down uninterruptedly 
until within twenty years of our own his- 
tory, and are, perhaps, even to-day pre- 
dominant in yours,—neither politician 
nor ecclesiastic thought of using them as 
the groundwork of a form of government. 

‘‘When once undertaken, however, it 
proved very simple to reconcile that which 
eighteen centuries of false practice had 
declared irreconciiable. The instant every 
one began to think of his neighbor, that 
neighbor’s occupation of grasping solely 
for himself was gone. He had no occasion 
to grasp ; consequently it became unfash- 
ionable to seize things for which one had 
no possible use. A man was laughed into 
a ridiculous position if he accumulated for 
the sake of private accumulation. On the 











contrary, the motive of struggle for exist- 
ence having been removed, each one came 
to give his best effort for the good of all, 
in such direction as Nature had endowed 
him: whereas, under the old way, you 
most often found a man compelled to 
labor in a direction in which his best 
talents were wasted. 

‘«Even the churches stopped accumula- 
ting. There were no longer orphans to be 
provided for, or distress to be relieved 
as an excuse for the gathering together 
of valuable properties. You know that 
in England at the time of Henry vir. one 
half of all the land and riches of the 
country was in the hands of religious 
communities.”’ 

«Yes,’’ I interrupted him. ‘Even in 
later days, before the religious revolution 
in the Mexico of the American continent, 
more than half of the land and wealth of 
that country had fallen into the hands of 
the church. In Canada to-day the eccle- 
siastical benefices are a serious tax upon 
the general prosperity. Even in New 
York, a single church is said to own 
property to the value of over one hundred 
millions. The policy of acquiring and 
never selling, but on the contrary re- 
investing the interest by a clerical direc- 
tion which has become skilled in real 
estate and other profitable investment, 
leads to the inevitable piling up of moun- 
tains of wealth, to the vast detriment of 
the people. It also follows that with such 
interests at stake, many churches have 
unwittingly become the bulwark of the 
old competitive system which made 
sacred, methods radically inconsistent 
with the teachings of Christ.’’ 

‘« But we are wandering from the infor- 
mation that you desire. The action of 
the convention,’’ resumed the governor, 
taking up the history of Virland where 
he had left off when he was obliged to go 
from the breakfast table in the morning, 
‘‘was not confined to a string of resolu- 
tions. It had at its head a man of clear 
and determined courage. Nor 
were its other elements less marked. Its 
members were representatives of the 
thinking classes—always a minority in 


vision 





every country, though not by any means 
so small a one to-day as the remark of 
Carlyle’s which you quoted to me yester- 
day about ‘thirty millions of my country- 
men — mostly 


fools,’ would seem to 
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indicate. The convention represented not 
only a minority of numbers, a minority 
of wealth, and a minority of influence, but 
a minority of brains, for the great profes- 
sions with their opportunities for gath- 
ering wealth attracted to their ranks men 
of talent of every kind, and, once imbued 
with the peculiar ethics of their codes, 
these shut their eyes tightly to any 
change of law calculated to benefit the 
people at large or reduce the opportu- 
nities for individual extortion. 

‘‘In but one respect were the delegates to 
the convention in a majority. Of courage, 
of intrepidity, of determination to bring 
about the right, and of sympathy for the 
misfortunes of their fellowmen—in these 
they were well provided: and as com- 
pared even with numbers and wealth, 
we find that such equipment and fearless- 
ness, backed by a sense of right have been 
formidable factors at every period of the 
world’s history. 

‘©The man whose influence dominated 
the convention, and of whose tragic fate I 
will have to tell you later on, was a 
member of one of the wealthiest families 
of Virland. He had graduated at the 
leading university, and afterwards while 
nominally a counselor-at-law at the Cap- 
itol, had devoted himself to society. For 
three years he was a leader in every fash- 
ionable movement. His coaches and 
servants were the most perfect in their 
appointments; his town house was a 
palace ; his country place might have been 
designed under the master mind of a 
Fouquet, with another Lendétre and a 
Lebrun as his assistants. 

‘‘ Before the end of three years came 
weariness of all that pleasure offers. At 
this moment his attention was directed to 
some unusual discoveries of iron ore ina 
distant State. He suddenly disappeared 
from his usual haunts, made rapid tours 
of inspection over the mechanical world, 
and when next heard of was the center of 
a group of engineers engaged in planning 
under his direction a plant for the manu- 
facture of iron, more extensive than any- 
thing heretofore seen in Virland. Within 
a year a hundred chimneys were pouring 
forth volumes of smoke from his new 
plant. Under his constant scrutiny the 
cost of production was lowered. Of 
naturally inventive mind, he gave close 
personal attention to the simplification 
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of mechanical and chemical processes. 

‘«« Presently, when every mechanical de- 
tail had begun to move smoothly he found 
time to turn his attention to the men who 
every day came and went as part of the 
splendid organization which his brain had 
evolved. First, their physical wants, 
then their mental wants became his cares. 
He planned a system of insurance by 
which they should be provided for when 
accident, old age, or decrepitude, removed 
them from active service. The studies 
made during this period broadened per- 
ceptibly the horizon of his views of life. 
His mind lost interest in the limited con- 
fines of his workshop and centered itself 
upon the greater workshop of his country. 
The more he studied the problems of 
government the simpler they became. 

«¢«Given a land of unlimited capabili- 
ties of production.’ 
=««Given labor sufficient to produce, 
twice over, all the crops required for the 
comfortable feeding of the population of 
Virland ; labor sufficient to build all the 
houses required to protect comfortably 
and even commodiously all the people of 
Virland.’ 

«« «Given labor sufficient to grow the raw 
materials, weave the cloth and manufac- 
ture twice over all the clothes required for 
the comfort of the people of Virland.’ 

‘««Given these conditions it becomes a 
mere matter of organization to so arrange, 
in proper place, this labor, to so transport 
the product, to so insure the rewards of 
effort, and to so distribute the results as to 
make certain the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned.’ 

‘«To him the talk about over production 
in one section, about crops ungathered 
and rotting, about the mines closed, while 
miners were standing idle, about the 
factories shut down while operatives 
walked the streets seeking in vain fora 
chance to labor—about all this useless 
waste, while elsewhere there were mill- 
ions destitute of these very necessities 
of life, seemed the veriest nonsense. 
Such talk might do for cheap politicians, 
who knew nothing of organization except 
the petty devices of party trickery. But 
to him who had spent his nights in ar- 
ranging an extensive system of supply and 
distribution, and had seen his plans work 
out with precision as does the general 
who stands on an elevated point of his 
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battlefield and watches his brigades, and 
corps, and divisions taken into action, 
one after the other, in response to the 
brief orders which his aides-de-camp have 
just galloped off with—to such a man 
the stupidity of keeping one-half the 
country idle while the other half cried in 
vain for food and clothes, seemed incon- 
ceivable. He knew personally most of 
the leaders who were crying out in sup- 
port of the wisdom of the past, and he 
knew just how superficially most of them 
had studied the defects of existing sys- 
tems, preferring to shut their eyes to evils 
however radical, to risking political ex- 
tinction at the hands of the good people 
who pride themselves chiefly upon their 
conservatism. 

‘‘Quiet in manner, reserved and some- 
what brusque in intercourse with the 
public, Lin-Feld had few qualities calcu- 
lated to render him popular with the 
average of his fellows. As a speaker he 
was capable of plain statement without 
the sligitest rhetorical flourish. It was 
strange then to find him practically direct- 
ing the movements of the convention. 
As its deliberations proceeded, the con- 
fidence in his sincerity and powers of 
clear-headed reasoning grew until at its 
conclusion he was appointed chairman 
of the executive committee which was to 
take in hand the work of revolution. 

‘From this time until the cutting short 
of his life, his mind was devoted un- 
selfishly and completely to the interests 
of his fellows. The man who makes up 
his mind to servea great cause unselfishly 
must also make up his mind to become a 
martyr. Such has been incident to the his- 
tory of the great reforms of all times, and 
the tragedy which cut short the career of 
Lin-Feld, proved how few exceptions there 
are to this seemingly inexorable law. 

‘‘ The plan presented to the convention 
did not seem very formidable on its face, 
and would scarcely have been considered 
revolutionary even by its most pronounced 
opponents. The small State of Del-Mar 
was to be taken as the point of initial ex- 
periment in higher government. Del-Mar 
contained a by no means advanced class 
of citizens ; but its population was very 
small as compared with the larger States, 
and it was sufficiently removed from the 
capital of Virland to enable the experi- 
ment to be far advanced before attracting 














public attention. The entire forces of the 
revolutionists were to be concentrated 
within the limited area of this State. 
Nearly three hundred members of the 
convention pledged themselves to remove 
their families, homes, and fortunes to the 
State within six months. Another one 
hundred agreed to enter the State as 
speakers before the first election. Yet 
eanother contingent engaged themselves 
to establish a vigorous press which should 
reach the homes of those citizens most 
likely to favor reform. 

‘‘The State of Del-Mar contained not 
more than three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand people. The soil was rich and the 
mineral resources were remarkable. But 
at an early date in its history it had been 
controlled by men whose interests were 
opposed to its best development, and the 
laws upon its statute books were the very 
worst of any State in Virland. Asa con- 
sequence, it had shared but little in the 
material prosperity which other States 
had enjoyed after the introduction of 
laboi-saving devices. 

‘The first result of this immigration 
was the introduction of new life. The 
immigrants who came to settle brought 
with them many modest fortunes, and 
the increased activity consequent upon 
the arrival of somuch intelligence put the 
old inhabitants into a good humor and 
formed a favorable preparation for the 
reception of new laws and a new order of 
things. Not merely were new and able 
men coming into Del-Mar and becoming 
active in every branch of labor and manu- 
factures, but an energetic committee had 
in hand the work of educating the older 
residents of the State. It distributed 
its members over the several counties and 
set to work in the most patient way to 
locate every man of integrity who might 
be free to aid the cause of reform. Sub- 
committees exchanged territories and the 
work of selection was reapproved. Then 
the fullest effort was made to convert the 
object of these attentions. Local com- 
mittees were established, and it was not 
long before an organization was complete 
such as had never before been possessed 
by any political party. You were telling 
me of the early days of the American 
State of Kansas, when men who were 
strongly opposed to slavery gave up their 
homes and immigrated, rifle in hand, into 
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a country where they hoped by courage- 
ous self-sacrifice to win their State and 
through it their Nation toa recognition 
of the evils of slavery. Well, there were 
no rifles taken to Del-Mar, but the spirit 
of those engaged was not the less earnest. 
They believed that with rapid intercom- 
munication between peoples and the par- 
allel marches of science and invention, 
the day of rifles was passed. Hereafter we 
were to have only wars of ideas, with the 
Illogical ever in retreat before Truth. 

‘«Tt would be too long a story to recite 
the history of the next three years. Under 
the energetic management of the chair- 
man of the executive committee the 
population of Del-Mar grew from three 
hundred and fifty thousand to six hun- 
dred thousand. The legislature was in the 
hands of able and sincere men, and the 
Chief of State, asthe executive officer of the 
government was called, had been one of 
the original members of the revolutionary 
committee. By this time the attention 
of the officials at the capital of Vir- 
land had been called to the condition of 
things in Del-Mar. Correspondents had 
been sent into the State with a view to 
denouncing the leaders of the new move- 
ment, and the abuse showered by the 
government press can be described by but 
one word—rabid. The attacks thus made 
were in turn attracting the wide attention 
of those in sympathy with reform and 
served as advertisements for the bureau 
of immigration.”’ 

«« But,”’ said the Senior Governor, inter- 
rupting himself at this point, «it is nearly 
midnight, and I must postpone until to- 
morrow giving you an account of the 
plans which the executive committee had 
formed for the government of the new 
State. Iam happy to add that they did not 
involve the endangering of vested rights 
by any arbitrary taxation. What took 
place was of so wise a character as to dis- 
arm the criticism of men of large fortune, 
while it met with the most universal ap- 
proval of those of smaller means, and 
changed the very atmosphere of life for 
those unfortunates who had hitherto been 
buffeted from pillar to post, until exist- 
ence had become a nightmare. To-morrow 
I must be early at a meeting of the Board 
of Governors. I have provided a friend's 
sloop for your entertainment during the 
day, and shall meet you again at dinner. 
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IN THE WORLD ~ 
OF 
ART AND LETTERS. 


ey he Theatrical World.—tThe dramatic landscape, stretching 

from the beginning of this season to the end of November, pre- 

sents no especially conspicuous features. If any particular tendency 

has made itself visible, it.is simply a sort of reaction from the farce 

comedy craze of the past few years, and in the direction of melo- 

drama and British extravaganza. A good deal of money which 

; used to go to the support of farce comedy now finds its way into 

the coffers of those low-priced theaters which maintain a continuous vaudeville 

performance from morning to night. The growing fondness for sensational melo- 

drama like ‘The Fatal Card,’’ «‘The Great Diamond Robbery,’’ and « The 

Sporting Duchess,’’ explains in another way the decadence of farce comedy in 
New York. 

From a purely artistic point of view the production of «‘ Macbeth”’ and « King 
Arthur,’’ by Sir Henry Irving, are the most important events of the period we 
review. Neither event, however, makes a very deep impression, as the actor- 
manager keeps them both within conventional lines. In ‘King Arthur’’ the 
variation from the Tennysonian legend is marked, but adds nothing to the 
dramatic value of the piece. In other respects the productions are very much 
what would naturally be expected at Mr. Irving’s hands. That is, they are 
generously and accurately mounted and most intelligently acted. Neither of the 
performances adds laurels to those already won by Mr. Irving and Miss Terry. 
The former’s Macbeth is distinctly disappointing, and in neither of the parts 
does Miss Terry display those qualities which make her Portia and Beatrice 
dramatic possessions to be treasured by every lover of the stage. 

The successful dramatization and performance of so sound and wholesome a 
story as Mr. Anthony Hope's ‘Prisoner of Zenda’’ is really a cause for con- 
gratulation. The success of a good thing like this is better for the theater- 
going public than any number of profitable productions of pieces which tend to 
degrade the stage from either the artistic or moral point of view. It is a standing 
argument against the purely mercenary element which claims that the only 
sure way to make money with the stage is by debauching the public taste. 
The piece is strong and romantic, and Mr. Sothern’s reproduction of rather a 
difficult character is an excellent piece of work which marks out for him future 
possibilities in a higher line than he has known before. 

Sudermann is a German dramatist whose work has hitherto been known in this 
country only through its production by German companies. He works on lines 
which might make Doctor Nordau class him among the « degenerates.’’ Judg- 
ing though from the inadequate rendering of his play entitled «« Honour,’’ in the 
English version, he possesses a keen power of analysis and an exactness of 
character-drawing which takes him out of the limbo to which Doctor Nordau 
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unhesitatingly relegates Ibsen and Maeterlinck. He is a realist, but apparently 
with a higher motive than to be simply realistic. 

Our own dramatists have done little to distinguish themselves. This is Mr. 
Bronson Howard's off year, and the absence of something new from his pen 
makes us regret that he is not a more rapid worker, although in the long run 
we are the gainers by his infinite painstaking. Mr. Augustus Thomas failed to 
score with «* The Capitol.’’ The piece, while earnest and sincere, was too argu- 
mentative for a public which wants its seriousness very heavily sugar-coated 
indeed. Mr. Henry Guy Carleton in «That Imprudent Young Couple”’’ failed 
to fit Mr. John Drew with a suitable part, and the play itself was too trivial 
to live by its own merits. He was more successful in writing «‘ Ambition” 
for Mr. Nat Goodwin. Neither the piece nor the character are up to the standard 
of «The Gilded Fool,’’ but it contains many bright lines and gives Mr. Goodwin 
full play for his abilities as a comedian. A thorough novelty in a dramatic way 
was a woman's successful dramatization of a book written by a woman. The 
strength of the story in «A Social Highwayman’’ made it lend itself readily to 
the uses of the stage, and in the capable hands of the Holland brothers the piece 
holds the spectator intent. 

The season has not been over-productive of new stars. Financial conditions are, 
perhaps, somewhat responsible for this state of affairs, but it must be admitted 
that the so-called «‘combination’’ system, in which the actors play the same part 
from beginning to end of a season, does not tend to give the individual many 
chances to find out if he possesses any especial gift. Those who have been the 
most successful were the Holland brothers and Miss May Irwin, none of whom is 
a product of the present system. They have had years of experience and training 
in their special lines, and their success is therefore perfectly logical and legitimate. 

Europe has contributed little to the dramatic stage this season. ‘Christopher, 
Jr.,” in which Mr. John Drew has found a congenial part and a successful play, 
is by an English author, but this year’s crop of English plays by authors of the 
‘“Tanqueray’’ school has not at this writing reached our market. 

England has contributed liberally to the lighter part of our stage entertain- 
ments. In skirt-dancing—an invention and accomplishment of to-day’s England 

she is easily ahead of us and caters largely to our terpsichorean enjoyment, 
and to the private exercises of our presumably best young women. For private 
gymnastics in polite society, skirt-dancing is doubtless a useful accessory, but 
when England sends over two large companies, and occupies two large Broadway 
theaters in New York with this form of entertainment as the principal basis of 
attraction, it may legitimately be questioned whether the mother-country is 
doing all it ought for the American stage. «His Excellency’’ and «: The Shop 
Girl’? come to us with a pronounced aroma of London success. ‘Those Americans 
who follow the London vogtie, flock with money and good clothes to welcome 
the foreign patterns. They find passable music, lines which delight the readers 
of English comic journals and—dancing. We must give credit to England for 
producing a number of good-looking and gracefully supple young women. They 
can kick high without being awkward and consequently vulgar. They look like 
ladies, and dance as many Americans think English duchesses would dance after 
a particularly good dinner with some members of the royal family. Therefore 
this kind of imported show has a particular vogue which we are glad to believe 
is purely transitory. We can never be sufficiently grateful to England for send- 
ing us the good music and innocent fun of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas. For 
this later development of British taste we can wipe out the obligation without 
even the moisture of a tear. 

In light opera we have not done much this season. The late summer gave us 
some attempts, but none of them have been especially successful. «‘ The Princess 
Bonnie’’ depended so much on Miss Mayo’s voice and personality, that without 
her it was nothing to speak of. Miss Della Fox’s « Fleur-de-Lys’’ was like the 
person of whom it was sail «‘God made him, therefore let him pass for a man,’’ 
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only that it had not that creation to excuse its existence. ‘The Chieftain,’ in which 
Mr. Francis Wilson made his annual effort, was not worth his personality. The 
music was musicianly, and that was all that could be said for it. The score was 
by Sir Arthur Sullivan, guarantee enough of its musical quality, but written in 
his early days and lacking the inspiration which came to him with his maturity, 
and which he seems to have lost in his later years. In the line of light opera 
the real triumph of the season seems to rest with Messrs. Smith and Herbert, the 
writer and composer of ‘‘ The Wizard of the Nile.’’ In this piece the librettist 
seems to have won the real victory, for the palm goes to the book rather than 
to the score. Mr. Herbert is a good musician, but he has not written up to the 
opportunities given to him by the libretto. 

Mr. Joseph Jefferson’s reappearance in New York has been one of the events 
of the season, but he is so firmly intrenched in the possession of three or four 
characters that he gives no opportunity for anything but varied expression of 
commendation for careful and thoroughly artistic work. Mr. Walker Whiteside 
again dared come to New York with his excellent impersonation of Hamlet, and 
found, as Mme. Modjeska fearlessly said in her farewell to New York, that 
Shakspeare has no place in America’s acknowledged metropolis. 

For the immediate future there seems to be nothing that promises any great 
things for the stage. We are a rapidly-changing people, and out of the present 
conditions there may even very soon come something whereby stage will help 
people, and public help drama to the point of improving the standard of both. 
Literature needs the aid of a vigorous popular life to make it strong, and when 
all our energies are turned to money-making we cannot expect our stage any more 
than our literature to be anything better than mercenary and artless, using the 
word in the sense of being without art. JaMEs S. METCALFE, M.A. 


\gyptian Tales, Translated from the Papyri. 


Edited by W. M. Flinders Petrie.—lit is perhaps a 
trifle disheartening to have Mr. Petrie assure us so coldly in his 
preface to this second series of translations that we need not read 
them for amusement, nor to fill up an idle hour. ‘For a person 
who only looks to have the tedium of a vacuous mind relieved, 
these tales are not in the least intended.’’ This is severely spoken. 
It is possible to covet an hour’s amusement without confessing a vacuous mind, 
and most writers are content to let people discover for themselves any lack of 
entertainment in their work. On the other hand, we are told that the «real and 
genuine charm of all fiction is that of enabling the reader to place himself in 
the mental position of another, to see with the eyes, to feel with the thoughts, 
to reason with the mind of a wholly different being.’’ This is the central dogma 
of realism, and may or may not be true; but the characters in these Egyptian 
stories behave often in that purely purposeless fashion common to fairy-book 
heroes, and it is impossible to reason with their minds, or to place ourselves in 
their mental positions. The Doomed Prince, the only son of a king who has 
long been childless, wanders off to seek his fate in true fairy-tale fashion, wins 
the heart and hand of a neighboring princess, and is adopted by her father, while 
the kingdom at home never seems to enter into his calculations, nor to disturb 
his peace of mind. In the really charming story of ««Anpu and Bata,’ the 
younger brother places his soul for safe-keeping in an acacia flower, and then 
confides the secret to his wife, with a result well-known to every child who reads 
Grimm's wondrous tales. Yet Mr. Petrie indignantly denies any resemblance 
between his translations and the lore of fairy-land. Most that he narrates, he 
says, ‘‘might happen in some corner of our own country to-day, where ancient 
beliefs may have a home.”’ 
It is a painful thing for the genuine lover of realistic character-drawing to have 
the incidents of his stories so unduly interesting ; yét the fact remains that the 
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average reader of this curious book will divert his unthinking mind with the 
impending doom of the wandering prince, with the passionless efforts of Bata’s 
Heaven-sent wife to destroy her husband’s soul, and with the intrepid impiety 
of Na. nezer. ka. ptah, who, like Faust, pries into divine secrets, defies divine 
vengeance, and is crushed by divine wrath. In this last tale, which dates from 
the nineteenth dynasty, Setna, a prince and learned scribe, desecrates a tomb at 
Memphis that he may obtain the magic book of Thoth, by which heaven and 
earth can be enchanted and bent to man’s obstinate will. In the tomb, which is 
flooded with a mystic light, he sees the dead prince, Na. nezer. ka. ptah, and 
also the fa of his wife Ahura. ‘‘ For though she was buried at Koptos, her ka 
dwelt at Memphis with her husband, whom she loved. And Setna saw them 
seated before their offerings, and the book lay between them.’’ Boldly he de- 
mands the magic scroll, but Ahura implores him not to touch it, warning him 
it will bring him naught but sorrow. Centuries before, Na. nezer. ka. ptah 
had stolen it from the river Koptos, where it was guarded by the serpents of 
Thoth ; and the angry god had punished him by drowning his wife and his 
little son on their homeward journey. Then Na. nezer. ka. ptah, desperate but 
undaunted, had bound the fatal book to his waist with a cloth of striped byssus, 
and had plunged into the river, defying the might of Thoth. And so, in the 
eternal silence of the tomb, he dwelt with his offerings, and the hidden secrets 
of the world were his. Setna, undeterred by Ahura’s story or by her mournful 
entreaties, takes the scroll and departs; but sorrow and shame fall heavily 
upon him, until, humbled, and cured of all desire for knowledge, he brings it 
gladly back, and makes atonement to the spirits of the dead for his sacrilegious 
robbery. 

Mr. Petrie has added to each story an explanatory chapter of «‘Remarks,’’ in 
which he clearly states the sources from which they have been derived, and the 
alterations they have suffered in their centuries of existence. The translation is 
mainly the work of Mr. Griffith, and is so very literal as to read occasionally 
like Mark Twain's “Jumping Frog.’’— Then came out a serpent from his hole 
to bite the youth, and behold his wife was sitting by him, she lay not down. 
Thereupon the servants gave milk to the serpent, and he drank, and was drunk, 
and lay upside down. Then his wife made it to perish with the blows of her 
dagger.’’ Yet, at times, this baldness of diction conveys curiously enough the 
simple atmosphere of a golden age, as when, in the idyllic opening pages of 
‘“‘Anpu and Bata,’’ the brothers go out together into the fields at dawn, and 
see that the fertile land ‘‘had come up out of the water,’’ and was ready for 
the plow; ‘and their hearts were pleased exceedingly with their task in the 


beginning of their work.” AGNES REPPLIER. 


” 


24 g 
mes he Christmas Story.—There used to be two kinds of 
4 Christmas stories—one for boys and one for adults. The juvenile 
variety was all ghosts. They walked on battlements and through 
castle-walls; they rose from moats with a rattling of chains and 
bones ; they glided amid landscapes invariably snowy. The boys’ 
Christmas story has not yet given up the ghost. As much cannot 
be said for the adult Christmas story which is as dead as Marley. 
It did not long survive its great inventor, Dickens, though for a good many 
years Mr. Farjeon, who was at one time supposed to have inherited the mantle, 
made a gallant annual fight to carry on the tradition of the sentimental shillings- 
worth. But ghosts and sentiment grew alike unfashionable in literary England. 
The ghosts were handed over to the Psychical Society, which took them seriously 
and classified and labeled them beyond reach of romance, and analyzed them 
into telepathy and other things. The only ghost-story for adults we are likely 
to have this Christmas is Doctor Hodgson’s «Recent Phenomena of France, 
Observed through Mrs. Piper,” a lady from whom «Intimations of Immortality ”’ 
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are confidently expected, as she is favored with communications from deceased 
members of'the society. The same scientific spirit that has made the ghost a 
mere shadow of its former self has naturally acted as a solvent of sentiment. 
Slowly but inevitably England participated in the general literary movement of 
Europe, and came under the influence of the corrosive cynicism of continental 
writers. Schopenhauer was imported untaxed at the custom-house, and in lieu 
of the genial, if grog-warmed, Dickensian view of life, art began to reflect a grim, 
unlovely universe of inexorable law. The infection spread even to holiday liter- 
ature, till one might have cried, parodying the poet of indomitable optimism : 


Tell me not in Christmas numbers 
Life is but an empty dream. 


The sneers of the supercultured awaited any writer who wore his heart on his 
pages, and whoso wished ‘peace and good-will to all men’’ at Yule-tide, was 
like to have it pointed out to him that the sentiment was an incorrect trans- 
lation of the Greek of the Gospels. But already a reaction has begun. Even the 
minor poets have left off being miserable and, returning respectfully to Nature, 
have found peace in her rustic perfections. Perhaps some day, who knows, liter- 
ary atavism may resurrect for us the Christmas story itself with its holly-and- 
mistletoe naiveté. Perhaps the success of ‘‘ Trilby’’ is but a sign of the turning 
of the tide—* Trilby’’ which actually locates some of its best scenes at Christ- 
mas. It is true that the Americans have invented « Trilby’’—after designs by 
Du Maurier—and that America has as yet escaped ‘‘degeneration.’’ Let us have 
the Christmas story again by all means, but do not let us have it again at 
Christmas. Christmas Charity is a moral that needs teaching all the year round, 
and not merely at a season when mankind is predisposed by plum-pudding to 
mistake a good moral for a good book. Besides, there is such a factitious air 
about Christmas sentiment, which we know was pumped up in midsummer. 
Christmas Annuals still appear in England, and the book-stalls groan beneath 
gay piles of Christmas publications. But the reason for their existence seems 
more chronological than logical. Still, as they do succeed in ousting the regular 
literature, one must suppose some occult fitness in them that enables them to 
survive. The publisher’s holiday announcement this year include nothing pecu- 
liarly distinctive, and the very fairy-tales seem to be merely new editions of the 
old, old stories. When will somebody give us a real new fairy-story—a story for 
children, that is, a story that every judicious child will buy to present to its 
parents? That writer of fairy-stories who, being asked if children would like his 
stories, replied: «« They will when they grow up,’’ was more witty than wise. 
For ‘‘clever’’ fairy-stories please neither young nor old: they are over the heads 
of the children and not simple enough for the grown-ups who go to fairy-stories 
as to daisies and buttercups—to get a whiff of their youth. Decidedly a good, 
new fairy-tale for the nursery would be a universally popular Christmas story. 

I, ZANGWILL. 


he Month in England.—A cheerful writer in The Chap- 

Book accuses me of «large, cool effrontery,’’ ‘ colossal and beautiful 

candor of egotism,’’ and so on, chiefly, it seems, because I some- 

times confess to not having read a book, ‘‘the talk of the town.” 

Usually the book is not worth reading, and it seems more modest 

to state my personal failure to cope with it, than to brand the taste 

, of the town as imbecile. Besides, in any brief space, I can give 

little but personal impressions. Taking Cromwell’s vigorous advice to the 

sectaries, ‘‘ Brethren in the bowels of Christ, believe it to be possible that you 

may be mistaken,’’ I try to remember that my own taste is very fallible, and, 
if that be «large, cool effrontery,’’ I ‘‘burn my faggot.” 

To the said not always impartial taste, Mr. Crockett’s «Men of the Moss Hags”’ 

seems his best historical novel. The love-affair, though necessary, pleases me 
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less than the accurate pictures of old and half-forgotten scenes in Scottish his- 
tory, for the author has used even unpublished sources. The book ‘seeks 
episodes and digressions,’’ as Herodotus remarks of his own work, and the plot 
might have been more cleanly charpenté. But it is rich in diverting matter, and 
in adventures which, for the most part, actually did- occur. As the book is 
dedicated to the egotist who now writes, he cannot, in modesty, say much more 
in praise of his godchild. 

Except novels, there are few new books worthy of remark. Mr. Stanley Wey- 
man’s ‘‘Memoirs of a Minister of .France,’’ I may have already recommended. 
Two dabblings in Mr. Grant Allen’s pond, «‘ The Woman Who Didn’t,’’ and « The 
Woman Who Wouldn't,’’ are about equally vulgar, dull, and distasteful. Mr. 
Bret Harte’s ««Clarence’’ combines the primitive passions of love and war, and 
is vivid as usual ; but why is Mr. Bret Harte so unkind to our old friend, Jim 
Hooker? I wish he would oblige us with the memoirs of Colonel Starbottle, a 
charming veteran of whom we never weary. Mr. Conan Doyle's «Stark Monro 
Letters’’ is hardly a novel, being full of amateur metaphysics. It contains a 
brilliant sketch of a bully and charlatan, an original and, alas, a not impossible 
character. Mr. Conan Doyle’s own Brigadier Gérard is vastly more entertaining 
than his good, young medical man. 

In biography one notes Mrs. MacCunn’s «Life of John Knox.’’ This is the 
author’s first appearance, but she has none of the literary faults of the neophyte, 
nor of her sex. She does not strain after the picturesque, and, perhaps, here is 
the first life of Knox devoid of partisanship. Mrs. MacCunn does not dissemble 
his faults, though she is distinctly kind to his virtues. A larger work on the 
same hero is promised by Mr. Hume Brown, a solid and careful, though far 
from a lively writer. There is little unused manuscript information about Knox, 
unless it be in Randolph’s unpublished letters to Cecil, which Mr. Hume Brown 
has probably examined for himself. For a literary purpose connected with Pro- 
fessor Child’s researches in ballad lore, I recently had some of Randolph's letters 
examined, and they seemed to be amusing gossip. Mr. Froude and other his- 
torians have used them, of course, but, if they have not been printed in their 
whole scope (and I do not think they have been printed), these effusions of 
Cecil’s Edinburgh correspondent deserve an editor. 

Mr. Henderson, a careful student of manuscripts, promises a thorough new 
edition of Burns, aided by Mr. Henley, who may be trusted to speak his mind. 
To do so, about Robbie Burns, is to excite his more ‘ bletsering’’ Scotch liege- 
men. Mrs. Oliphant’s «« Life of Jeanne d'Arc”’ is also promised ; it is certain to 
be sympathetic, but nothing new and authentic has lately been discovered about 
the Maid, except the Venetian correspondence. 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh has at last filled Mr. Masson’s chair of literature in 
Edinburgh University, by selecting Mr. Saintsbury. The choice was difficult, as, 
on one side was great learning and proved literary skill, on the other some 
might have preferred a professional professor, inured to the drudgery of educa- 
tional work. Mr. Saintsbury carries with him the esteem and good wishes of all 
who know him, and, among men of letters, these are many. He has, perhaps, 
as wide a knowledge of ancient and modern literature as any man in Europe ; 
none of his judgments are at second hand. He may, perhaps, find a difficulty in 
being ‘‘popular,’’ but «these things lie on the knees of the gods.” 

Mr. Alfred Nutt promises an erudite work on an ancient Irish text, concerned 
with the Celtic underworld. Popular the theme is not, but Mr. Nutt’s learning 
and discretion in dealing with evidence of a remote and complicated kind déserve 
the support of all scholars. It is from old Ireland that the solution of Celtic 
literary problems is coming, and all students of literary history know how diffi- 
cult they are. Mr. Nutt is his own publisher. 

Eusapia Paladino, the Italian «‘medium,’’ has been examined by many of the 
learned at Cambridge. How she has stood the test we shall learn when her 
examiners publish their report. ANDREW LANG. 
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<org) urger and Bohemia.—The month in which I write this 

fen letter has been wholly, or almost wholly, taken up with discussions 

on Bohemia and on Murger, who some fifty years ago was its 

melancholy and joking delineator. I do not know whether in your 

country Bohemia is known. I see no mention of it in the notes 

which Mr. Paul Bourget made on his journey in America. Your 

minds are, doubtless, too clear and precise, and your spirit of 

initiative too strong to allow your young men from twenty-two to twenty-eight 

years of age to waste their time lounging in so-called literary cafés, awaiting 

a fame that rarely comes to any but the industrious, or pursuing that wild, 

elusive animal known as the dollar bill. Poor and gay, they can console them- 

selves for all the wretchedness of their precarious life by a bon-mot, a witty 

prank, or—although such lax morals may shock you—by one of those fleeting 
passions whose sudden joys are moistened by quickly-forgotten tears. 

In a little book that has had a wide circulation—‘La Vie de Bohéme ’’—Murger 
has told with much verve and grace the most typical episodes of this venturous 
state of existence. For the purpose of personifying the grisettes of the Quartier 

eLatin, he created two characters, the pale and virtuous Mimi who dies of her 
first and only love, and the capricious and sprightly Musette who entrusts in 
many hands the key of her heart, and who was as capable of spending a week 
in Rodolphe’s chilly garret as she was of quitting it with a smile for the mansion 
and carriage that a banker had given her. 

Musette and Mimi! The image of those ideal beings shone on every man who 
was twenty-one about 1848; all of us dreamt, more or less, of seeing the one 
crying tenderly, or the other laughing gaily beside our pillows. ‘La Vie de 
Bohéme’’ was youth's breviary—fifty years ago. 

When, in 1858, after ten years of professorships, I entered journalism thoroughly 
imbued with the principles of middle-class virtue, I was imprudent enough to 
write an article that attracted considerable attention at the time, in which I ex- 
pressed my uneasiness at this idleness of disposition, this heedlessness for the 
morrow, this inclination to look for the day’s tobacco and the quarter’s rent from 
loans and debts rather than from honest work, this witty contempt for current mo- 
rality, and the ceaseless and irrepressible jesting at everything that the common 
run of mortals was wont to regard with affection and respect. 

Ah! I was well received, in the sense that I had to withstand a general on- 
slaught. I was told that, with all my affectations of paltry regularity and narrow 
morals, I was no more than an old pedagogue who had never known anything 
of the enthusiasm of youth. It was then that they cast at me those phrases 
which were famous for a long time: ‘You despise idleness ; remember that the 
idlers are the reserve of France.’’ ‘‘If they would but cease to be so,’’ I quietly 
replied. 

Little by little the quarrel calmed down. Murger died; his book was still 
bought and read, but it was seldom spoken of. It must be added that Jules 
Valdés—a writer with a wonderfully powerful style—in publishing his « Les Ré- 
fractaires’’ had cast in the shade the heroes of «La Vie de Bohéme.’’ The 
Rodolphes, and Schaunards, and Collines of Murger were, after all, not more than 
well-to-do young men playing at poverty, laughing at want because they knew they 
could avoid it whenever they should please. But Jules Valdés’ « Réfractaires’’ 
were genuinely poor devils, without hearth or home, shivering in their rags and 
growling with hunger, who looked upon the bourgeoisie with ardent longing and 
bitter hate. We shuddered as we read this book, full of recriminations and over- 
flowing with gall. 

We met these ‘‘Réfractaires’’ again, with guns in their hands, brave and 
powder-stained, during the days of the Commune. They were defeated, but I 
cannot say they are forgotten ; there are always some of these prowling round 
the bases of our society. However, we try to think of them as little as possible, 
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and if we do think of them—for the anarchists, the direct descendants of Valdés’ 
‘« Réfractaires,’’ sometimes take their place in our memory—it is because we are 
prompted by an earnest desire to alleviate their misery, to calm their sufferings, 
and to reéstablish in our egoistic civilization a little more of justice and of pity. 

Murger’s Bohemia is a thing of the past. Men of my age remember it, some 
with melancholy tenderness, others with a mistrust that has never been over- 
come. I do not think that among the youth of to-day his book will ever regain 
its former popularity. 

A statue had just been erected in the Jardin du Luxembourg to Banville. 
Some students thought it would not be inappropriate to place beside it a monu- 
ment—even if it were only a bust—to the man who had also in his time been 
the poet of youth and love. So a subscription was started. 

It took a very long time to collect a comparatively small amount. But soon 
the old quarrel opened—less upon Murger’s talent than upon the thesis he upheld. 
It was over poor Murger that the fight was fought, but at the bottom of all the 
recent discussions the question at issue was whether Bohemia is a good or a 
harmful institution, and whether it tempers or weakens the forces of genius. 

Forty years ago I was almost alone in commending the solitary student who 
labored under his midnight lamp, who was honest and straightforward in his 
life, and in love single and severe. This daring novelty had been received with 
scorn by my contemporaries. That was to be expected, for I was setting myself 
against the current of fashion. I was lacking in deference to the sacro-sanctity 
of youth. 

Times have changed. The position which I forcibly held amid jeers and im- 
precations has now been taken up with much talent by many writers, among 
others by M. Rodenbach the delightful poet of «« Bruges la Morte’? who has, 
without shocking any one, said twenty times more against Bohemia and Bohe- 
mianism than I had ever said or would have dared to say. 

To-day my opinions are more moderate; indeed I am generally in favor of a 
middle course. I now think that it does an artist no harm to go through Bo- 
hemia, but he should guard against the peril of staying there too long. For 
when one has only traversed it in the days of youth and beginnings, he is apt 
to gain a broader mind and a freer and more lively fancy. I know full well that 
I have lacked that indescribable alertness which is so pleasing to our Parisian 
public, and which can only be acquired by a rapid voyage through that bright 
and sacred region of artistic lounging. 

But who knows? Perhaps my constant work, stern and tenacious, has given 
me other qualities that are not of less value. One can take either side on such 
a question: it is altogether a matter of circumstances and individual temperament. 

Murger died of Bohemianism: but would he have been Murger had he not 
lived in it? FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 


Ten Books of the Month. 
FICTION. — THE AMAZING MARRIAGE, THE MysTERY OF WITCH - FACE 
by George Meredith. MounrtTaAIN, by Charles Egbert Crad- 
3RITISH BARBARIANS: ‘*A Hill-top dock. 
Novel,’’ by Grant Allen. ECONOMICS.—THE PooR IN GREAT 


JUDE THE OBSCURE, by Thomas CiTrEs, by Sir Walter Besant, Oscar 














Hardy. 
SLAIN BY THE DOONEs, by R. D. 
Blackmore. 
THE SORROWS OF SATAN, by Marie 
Corelli. 
THE CHRONICLES oF CouNT ANTO- 
NIO, by Anthony Hope. 
AFTERMATH, by James Lane Allen. 


Craig, William T. Elsing, Joseph Kirk- 
land, Jesse White Mario, Jacob A. Riis, 
Edmund R. Spearman, William Jowett 
Tucker, and Robert A. Woods. With 
an appendix on tenement-house build- 
ing, by Ernest Flagg. 


MUSIC.—MaAsTERS OF ITALIAN MUSIC, 


by R. A. Streatfield. 





PROGRESS OF 
SCIENCE. 


the rock shows alternate light and dark bands or sheets, and such 

rock is called gneiss, to distinguish it from the more uniform 

granite. In a great proportion of cases such gneiss is a plu- 

tonic rock, once plastic enough to be forced into fissures or other 

openings. Among other igneous rocks (such as the gabbros) a 

similar sheeted structure is also well developed. This structure 
has recently been discussed by Messrs. Geikie and Teall, who have come to con- 
clusions which, if not absolutely new, have not been generally accepted. It has 
been the custom to regard igneous rocks at the time of their protrusion as sub- 
stantially homogeneous fluid masses, but the geologists mentioned point out that 
the disposition of sheets of different chemical and mineralogical composition as 
well as the occasional presence of crumpled layers is incompatible with the 
hypothesis that any process of segregation in the mass has produced the sheeted 
structure. They conclude that the magmas, or plastic intrusive masses, must 
have been originally heterogeneous. 

If these heterogeneous masses had been true fluids, they must have been subject 
to the process of spontaneous mixture called « diffusion,’’ and the sharp division 
observable between layers would have been obliterated unless the sheets remained 
in the fluid state for a brief period. This brevity is hardly supposable, and the 
conclusion seems justified that the rock in its plastic state rather resembled a soft 
solid, such as tallow, than any really fluid substance, even a very viscous one, 
such as tar. It is possible that several of the many anomalies which rocks of 
the granitic class exhibit could be better explained on this theory, or on the 
hypothesis that magmas are solids merely moistened with fluids, than by as- 
suming them to be thoroughly fluid. The capacity for intrusion or protrusion 
would still be sufficient to correspond to the observed mode of occurrence of 
these rocks, while the rapid changes in composition from layer to layer, and 
the seemingly contradictory disposition of the various modifications in different 
plutonic masses would be intelligible. GEORGE F. BECKER. 

he Astronomical Prospectus for 1896.—In some 
respects the entertainment, so far as it can be announced before- 
hand, is rather limited. There will be no such magnificent proces- 
sion ef the planets as adorned the heavens last June, when Mer- 
cury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus extended in one long 
train from the western horizon to the southern meridian. 

Jupiter alone will illuminate the evening sky during the early 
winter, coming to opposition in January, while Saturn will be practically alone 
all summer, though in August Venus will become the evening star again. In 
December Mars will reach its opposition, and although considerably more dis- 
tant than in 1891 and 1893, will be so placed in the sky that we may hope for 
successful observations, and some decisive confirmations or refutations of the new 
theories respecting its physiography. 
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There will be four eclipses, two each of the sun and moon. The lunar eclipses will 
be only partial. The first, on February 28th, will not be visible in the United States ; 
but the second, on August 22nd, will. The middle occurs about two A.M., by our 
eastern standard time, when a little more than half the moon’s disk will be observed. 

Of the two solar eclipses, the first, on February 13th, will be annular, and the 
‘‘ring’’ will last fully five minutes. But the path of the eclipse-lies across the 
southern ocean, where no good stations can be found ; there are some small, unin- 
habited islands not far from the central line, about eight hundred miles southwest 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and these may possibly be occupied by African observers. 

The second eclipse, which occurs on August 8th, is the astronomical event of 
the year. It will be total, and its track extends across the northern part of Nor- 
way and Finland, crosses Nova Zembla, traverses Siberia in a southwesterly di- 
rection, passing over Yezo, the northern island of Japan, and ends in the Pacific 
about half-way between Japan and the Sandwich islands. The darkness will be 
only of short duration, nowhere exceeding three minutes—about two minutes and 
three-quarters in Yezo, and only about one and three-quarters in Norway. The 
circumstances in Northern Eutope are not very favorable to scientific observation, 
but the region is so near the ordinary tourist track that probably a multitude 
will flock to see the spectacle. Already a special four-thousand-ton steamer is 
advertised to sail from London for Vads6 on July 21st, returning immediately 
after the eclipse. From this country an expedition under Professor Todd, of 
Amherst, sailed in the early part of December for Japan. 

One other event, not conspicuous, but of astronomical importance, is due in 
August or September—the return of Brooks’ double comet of 1889, which passed 
so near Jupiter in 1886 that it was torn in two. It is only telescopic, but pecu- 
liar interest attaches to it from the fact that quite probably it may be identical 
with Lexell’s lost comet of 1770, the disappearance of which has caused so much 
discussion. It is not unlikely that the observations which astronomers hope to 
make upon it this year may definitely settle the question. C. A. YOUNG. 


Alectricity in Disinfection.—How to treat garbage and sew- 
mi erage so as to render them inoffensive and innocuous has been a 
problem in every large town. Some have tried combustion, some 
forced draughts in tall chimneys to carry off offensive gases, some 
have built long conduits emptying into the sea at a distance from 
shore, and still others have tried chemical treatment. The objection- 
able products are all of them chemical and the proper treatment of 
them must therefore be chemical. Ozone, which is condensed oxygen, and may 
be produced by electrical discharges in the air, is a very energetic agent for such 
a purpose, and thunder-storms have long had the reputation of purifying the air. 
An electric current sent through the water decomposes it, and if there be sub- 
stances dissolved in the water they are sometimes decomposed at the same time. 
It has been discovered that if sea-water be thus treated, the various salts of so- 
dium, calcium, magnesium, etc., which are held in solution in it, are so changed 
as to become powerful deodorizers and disinfectants. They are converted by the 
current into what are chemically called hypochlorites, or substances which contain 
oxygen, but so loosely associated as to be easily separated if there be anything 
else with which it can combine. The solution, which has been called Electro- 
zone, is therefore an oxidizing agent, and its efficacy depends upon that kind of 
a chemical action. A small quantity of this mixed with garbage, or sprinkled in 
unclean streets, acts promptly to decompose noxious gases and disease germs. 

In order to produce it, large tanks holding five hundred or a thousand gallons 
are provided. The electric current of about six volts pressure is led into it by 
large copper sheets which have been coated with platinum. It takes about three 
hours to thus treat five hundred gallons, spending about eight horse-power. It 
has already been adopted in Philadelphia, and as it is safe, clean, efficient, and 
cheap, it is likely to be widely used everywhere. A. E. DOLBEAR. 
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of Dr. A. C. Crehore, of Dartmouth College, and Lieut. G. O. Squier, 
Third United States Artillery, an excellent chronograph has been de- 
veloped and constructed during the year just closed. This instrument 
will undoubtedly have wide use in the military service as a veloci- 
meter, as it can be applied to the determination of velocities of projec- 
tiles to a higher degree of accuracy than has hitherto been possible.* 
The ny of a projectile is measured by determining the time required for 
it to pass from one point to another of its path, the distance between the 
points being accurately known. The most difficult part of the problem has 
been to determine accurately the interval of time that elapses while the pro- 
jectile passes from one point or target to another. The excellence and novelty 
of this instrument lies in the arrangement adopted to determine this interval. 

A beam of light is employed to mark on a photographic plate the instant 
that the projectile passes the targets, and this beam is thrown on and off the 
plate without the movement of ponderable matter. 

Conceive a beam of light to pass through a small aperture into a dark room, 
and to fall upon a photographic plate, and let the plate be moved across the 
beam ; also, suppose that the aperture is closed by a shutter for a brief instant 
while the projectile is passing each target, it is evident that there will be dark 
spots on the negative corresponding to these same instants. By taking the dis- 
tance between the spots on the negative, and knowing how fast the plate was 
moving, the time required for the projectile to pass from one target to the other 
becomes known. 

Instead of moving a material shutter, the inventors move the beam of light 
without the intervention of ponderable matter. That which may be said to cor- 
respond in the instrument itself to the aperture and shutter in the above de- 
scription is two Nicol prisms, between which lies a glass tube, surrounded by a 
coil of wire, and containing transparent carbon disulphide. The beam of light 
is made to fall on the first prism, and the portion of the beam that passes 
through it is polarized. This polarized beam passes through the tube of carbon 
disulphide and strikes the second prism, called the analyzer. If the analyzer 
occupies a particular position, the beam will be entirely stopped, but it can be 
turned out of that position so as to allow the beam to traverse it also, Instead 
of rotating the analyzer, the beam of light may be rotated and made to pass 
through it. The beam of light is rotated by passing a current of electricity 
around the tube containing the carbon disulphide. When a velocity is to be 
determined, the coil of wire around the rotating tube is placed in circuit with 
a few strands of wire stretched as a target across the line of fire of a gun, and 
a current of electricity is passed over the circuit. As above stated, while the 
current is passing the beam of light through the tube is rotated and passes 
through the second prism, making an impression upon the photographic plate 
when it is exposed. When the projectile strikes the first target, the wire is cut, 
the electric current stopped, and the beam of light fails to get through the an- 
alyzer, thus making a dark spot upon the negative. 

A very simple device was used to establish the current circuit through the 
second target and the rotating coil immediately after it was broken at the first 
target. The instant that the projectile passes each target is thus recorded on 
the photographic plate. This plate was revolved at a known speed, so that the 
beam of light traced a circle upon it, instead of a straight line. 

The principle of this instrument may be applied to the measurement of time- 
intervals between many kinds of physical phenomena; the application to the de- 
termination of projectile-velocity is only one of many. S. E. TILLMAN. 


*The importance of the invention leads me to call the attention of the general reader to it, but the 
limited space available for this note makes it necessary to omit all detail and to state only the most 
essential principle involved in the instrument. Such statement gives but faint idea of the admirable 
arrangement and delicate construction necessary to the success attained by the physicists named. 
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SOME EXAMPLES OF RECENT ART. 


Copyright, 1895, by Photographische Gesellschaft. By coustesy of the Berlin Photograph Company, N. Y. 
‘“CARITAS,"’ BY J. SCHMIDT. 24 
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From a photograph by Ad. Braun & Co., N. ¥. 


“COME IN! COME IN!"’ BY ACHILLE FOULD. 
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SOME EXAMPLES OF RECENT ART. 


Copyright, 1895, by Braun, Clement & Co., N. Y. 


“LOVE FEELS THE THORN," BY BOUGUEREAU 
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SOME EXAMPLES OF RECENT ART. 


Fiom a photograph by Ad. Braun & Co., N. Y. 
“LIGHT POETRY,’’ BY GORGUET. 
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Half the fun of getting up in the morning is in washing 
with Pears’ Soap. Genuine Pears’—genuine fun. 





| Pears’ makes the skin clear and beautiful. A fat soap greases the skin, an 

| alkali soap makes it red and rough. Pears’ is nothing but soap, no fat or alkali 
in it. All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists. There are soaps offered as 
substitutes which are dangerous—be sure you get 


Pears’ soap 


Copyright, 1896, by JoHN BrisBEN WALKER. ; 
Entered at the post-office at Irvington-on-the-Hudson, New York, as second-class mail matter. 
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